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No need to compromise quality for price 
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response. 
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In New Positions Robert Iglehart, who 
goes to a new position at the University of 
Michigan this fall, will be succeeded as 
chairman of New York University’s Art Edu- 
cation Department by Howard Conant, now 
of Buffalo State. Iglehart will direct the 
combined activities of the College of Archi- 
tecture and Design at Ann Arbor. Conant 
will hold the rank of Professor of Art Educa- 
tion at New York University. Congratula- 
tions! 


Connecticut Crafts Workshop Seven- 
teen faculty members will offer courses in the 
tenth summer arts and crafts workshop held 
by the Connecticut State Department of 
Education at Willimantic State Teachers 
College from June 27 to July 8, 1955. 
Crafts will include ceramics, jewelry, metal- 
smithing, weaving, rug hooking, enameling, 
leatherwork, and block printing. There will 
be courses in both oil and water-color paint- 
ing, design and color, sculpture, furniture 
and tray design, and methods courses for 
teachers of arts and crafts. Your editor will 
be in charge of the jewelry workshop. Ad- 
dress inquiries to Kenneth H. Lundy, Direc- 
tor, P.O. Box 2219, State Office Building, 
Hartford, Connecticut. Register by June 10. 


Zerbe at Florida State Karl Zerbe has 
accepted a permanent position as professor 
of art at the Florida State University. 


Goldman Visiting Professor Advisory 
Editor Robert Goldman will teach courses 
related to art in the elementary schools at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
during the summer session. 


Edinboro Art Conference The annual 
conference on art education held by the 
State Teachers College, Edinboro, Pennsyl- 
vania, on April 1 and 2, attracted a total of 
253 teachers and administrators. 


State Group Has 1026 Members [he 
New York State Art Teachers Association 
now has 1026 members. Ernest N. Flemming, 
art supervisor at Utica, is the new president. 






























Mix 3 parts Magi- 
Paint powder with 1 
port water. Shake or 
stir until blended. 





UNATIVE ART TTA 


NEW Magi-Paint ...«a high grade, professional quality POWDER . 
finger paint that's Quick, Neat, Easy-To-Use and actually Costs Less 
Than School-Made Substitutes. In bright, vibrant, smooth-blending __ 
colors, Magi-Paint is a Real Finger Paint in Powder Form—full-bodied, 
non-gritty, rich and creamy. 


Ready for instant use—just add water, shake, wait and use. Save 

time, energy and money. Eliminate long hours of cooking, mixing and 

blending of the many ingredients required in the messy preparation 

ttc aie of school-made finger paint. Magi-Paint may be mixed in large or 
- small amounts or sprinkled on wet paper. An art teacher making the 
rounds can easily slip a whole day's supply into her brief case in 
addition to her regular equipment. | 
| 

This sensational NEW powder finger paint dries with siarp colors, not 
dull powdery tones and Does Not powder off at all. Only the finest 


non-toxic ingredients are used with the result that A Little Powder 
Makes A Lot of Paint. 
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3-D FINGER PAINTING | 
The illustrated instructions show this simple yet intriguing variation 
of routine finger painting. Build your picture from background to 
foreground and then frame in shadow box. Paint, paper and paste, 

keyed to be used together may be acquired from MILTON | 

BRADLEY, THE ONE COMPLETE SOURCE FOR ALL YOUR ART | 

MATERIAL NEEDS. ‘ 
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You may sprinkle dry 
Magi-Paint powder 
on wet paper. Moisten 
fingers, blend paint. 
Then make picture. 












When picture is dry, press with 
warm iron. For something differ- 
ent, cut out your painted forms, 
attach to another background by 
hinges, producing a 3-D picture. 








ors, wet or dry, 
to your picture 
os you paint, 
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Show Card Colors 

Artists’ Oil Colors 
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Bulletin Colors 

“Scrink” Screen Process Inks 


Flat and Gloss Screen Process Colors 
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Drawing Inks 


Artist Specialties and Staples 
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Rely on a dependable SINGLE SOURCE for the most wanted 


artist’s materials in the world. 
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RALPH M. PEARSON 


A noted art critic, educator, and author of The New 
Art Education gives his views on art and education. 
Discussing terms and emphases used by art educators, 
he stresses creative design as the hallmark of art. 


WHAT DO THE WORDS MEAN ? 


We art teachers have quite a lingo all our own. | pick up 
a copy of School Arts Magazine, leaf through its pages and 
the words jump out. Creative, creative adventure, esthetic, 
uniqueness, personality expression, design, freedom, disci- 
pline, self-discipline, pattern, integrated, spontaneity, cor- 
relation, imagination, creativity, creative expression, etc. 
The word ‘‘creation’’ seems to be the most popular; it really 
is overworked. Now—these are all pregnant words with 
obviously valuable potentialities lurking in them. But 
what do they actually mean in relation to our goal as art 


teachers—which presumably is to encourage children and 


youth to experience art? Alli of them, obviously, have 
applications that are entirely outside the art field. Which 
of their meanings fit into this great field? Or, to put it 
differently, which of their voluminous meanings apply most 
directly and vitally to producing works of art? 

In order really to get somewhere with this discussion, 
| am going to take just two of these words—the two that 
| think are most important in relation to our quest for art— 
and dig into them as thoroughly as possible, because their 
meanings need clarification desperately. One, as | see it, 
needs clarification by a limitation of its range, the other by 


A twelve-year-old plays with colors and shapes, just for the pleasure from the esthetic harmonies of abstract art. She may 


not have consciously known what these words mean, but she really experienced their meanings. Joan Jockwig was the teacher. 
































































































































Top to bottom, these drawings and paintings are from first, 
second, third, and fourth grades in the Philadelphia schools. 
They have a remarkable story behind them. They were taken 
from a set of several hundred done by children who had had 
no previous design training, after a one-session talk in each 
grade by a creative-minded and design-conscious teacher, 
Katherine Schlater.. The children got so excited about cre- 
ating designs just to enjoy that the room teachers, who had 
invited Miss Schlater, stood by in amazement watching the, 
to them, incredible event. The creations were utterly free 
and original, and different, as “expressions of personality,” 
and nearly al! of them were of a similar inventive quality. 


an extension thereof. Both, in spite of their familiarity, are 
probably the most misunderstood word symbols in our 
English art vocabulary. The one that demands limitations 
is the popular and overworked word “‘creation."’ The 
reason this word, “creation,” needs limitation is quite 
obvious. An atomic bomb is a creation—but hardly a 
work of art. And a successful bank robbery would certainly 
involve creative thinking and planning, as would all 
manner of scientific and technical projects—from cooking 
Sunday dinner to building a skyscraper, yet these are also 
rarely considered works of art. Conscious creativity, as 
aside from the unconscious, biological variety, is one of the 
main characteristics that separates man from animal. And 
some of man’s creations, from the Stone Age to now, have 
been called “‘art."’ But not all of man’s creations are “‘art."’ 
That is the point that needs stressing. You orl can pick up a 
brush, jab it into paint and smear and dribble the paint over 
paper or canvas, thereby creating chaos. But chaos is not 
art. At least it was not so considered until recently, when 
certain art museums and art critics (and even some “‘art’’ 
teachers) are so honoring it. 

To create is to bring into being; ca.:e to exist; produce; 
to invest with a new form. So says the dictionary. To 
create a work of art, in its simplest definition, is to add to 
functional utility something we call ‘“beauty'’—that gives 
esthetic pleasure entirely apart from utility. This applies to 
all the arts but most obviously to music, where the beauty of 
related sounds, apart from utility or meaning, is most widely 
enjoyed. It applies also to the visual art of the picture, 
sculpture and useful crafts—but not quite so obviously, be- 
cause the visual arts are not widely understood. Creative 
ability is a native inheritance of all people and creative 
expression can be developed, even into works of art, by 
using it, by practicing it. Creative self-expression is nour- 
ished by emotional release from all restraints, by a devil- 
may-care attitude, by a break from all authority, by a spirit 
of riotous adventuring, by deliberately going haywire, by a 
glorification of the Self, by a reveling in chaos. Such 
emancipation of the Self, with its accompanying release from 
all fears and inhibitions, is a healthy experience—as a 
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beginning. In my own teaching | have been using it for over 
twenty years as the first step for a beginner in creative 
painting. But such happy—and creative—trioting, regard- 
less of the medium it employs, is not art. Action, even with 
a paintbrush, is not art. 

The act of creation, then, is not enough in itself to be 
the open sesame into the realm of art. Something plus is 
needed. And this appears to be in the direction of limi- 
tation rather than extension of activity. What is the some- 
thing plus? To put it bluntly, the something is Control. 
It is the elimination of unessentials and the featuring of 
essentials. Essentials to what? To the pleasure-giving 
qualities that we call ‘‘esthetic."’ It is the adding of beauty 
to utility. It is the hammering of the utilitarian elements 
with or without subject and meaning, into a ‘‘form,”’ as that 
word is widely understood when we use the term, ‘‘musical 
form.’’ Music, all will agree, is sound wrought into a form; 
a chaos of sound is not music. Exactly the same occurs in 
A picture, sculpture or work of craft cannot be 
art until all their component parts are likewise wrought, by 
means of sensitivity to their relationships, into a form. And 
the more inclusive word for that form is Design. Design is 
the second word! want to define. But today, incredible to 
relate, Design in this sense is like a word lifted from a Hotten- 
tot language; those who have not done the thing it describes 
don't seem to have any but the vaguest notion of what it 
implies. 


visual art. 


What do we mean by this pregnant word? 
Design, to define the word in its simplest terms, is con- 
trol of all the parts, both for functional (or practical) and 
esthetic (or pleasure-giving) purposes. Design is control 
of all relationships within a picture or sculpture—forms, 
colors, spaces, lines, textures, movements—and subject, if 
any, in all its parts—to each other and the whole. Design is 
integration into a whole. Design is order brought out of 
chaos. Design can be intellectual, conventional, stylized— 
that is imposed from without. Design can be personal and 
evolve from inner feeling and sensitivity and thus be free 
and original and expressive of personality; it can be 
unique. Design can organize subject for dramatic effects, as 
in a realistic picture. Or it can discard subject partly (as 
in a semiabstraction) or entirely (as in a complete abstrac- 
tion)—where it can play what | like to call ‘‘pure visual 
music.'’ Design is a constant that has lived and functioned 
in ageless art. It endures through endless changes of per- 
sonality and historical style. The art in a work of art lies 
mainly within these esthetic controls. The word ‘‘composi- 
tion’ is absorbed into this larger, wider and all-inclusive 
meaning. 
Creative de- 
The two words do supplement each other. To keep 


creation under control sounds logical and healthy and to 


Creation and design. Designed creation. 


sign. 


create the controls for a specific situation sounds more excit- 
ing than wallowing in chaos. The word ‘‘creation’’ implies 


no limits; the universe was created by some unknown power 


and our Palomar telescope has not yet found any boundary. 
The word, ‘‘design,”” does imply limits that are under the 










































































An example of a stunt done in an Attleboro, Massachusetts, 
third grade class, during one session when all the class did 
geometric cats. Ali cats were different—and lots of fun. 


control of the Creator, be he God or man. Designed con- 
trol, therefore, is a sufficiently finite term to allow our limited 
minds to deal with it and bring some degree of order out of 
chaos. And when we apply the term to art, the dealing with 
it for a constructive end becomes all the more possible. We 
art teachers, it seems to me, should not be primarily concerned 
with psychology or “personality development” or creation 
in the raw; we should be primarily concerned with producing 
art. That exciting adventure will then have no end of bene- 
ficial effects on the developing of personality as a by- 
product and as a matter of course. 

Art is born when some degree of self-imposed esthetic 
discipline comes into play to control the facts of subject, 
at one end of the scale, and undisciplined emotional release 
at the other. A\rt develops as such discipline directs ex- 
pression toward a goal of dramatizing meaning (content), 
or giving esthetic pleasure via the harmonies of design 
(form). Content and form are ageless components of a 
work of art. Content can be abandoned, as in the pure 
abstraction, but form cannot, because the art lies mainly 
within its spiritual domain. Discipline in relation to a work 
of art may include many other practical controls, such as 
those over operational methods, but such have nothing to do 
with esthetic discipline that results in the art. Integration 
of physical activities, likewise, will be peripheral until it 
deals with the esthetics of the integration of the work itself; 
then it will contribute to the art. It is the art, in other words, 
that is vitally important; from its creation no end of related 
benefits will flow. And, to repeat, the art lies mainly in the 
vision, imagination, discipline of controls we call Design. 
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Subject can be built into design. Both can be free and original. Here subject is in simple, flat-pattern symbols that weave 
into the abstract design. Twelve-year-olds at Whittier, California, did this and example on page 5. Joan Jockwig, teacher. 


Child Art 


The child has the design sensitivity of the human race 
born in him and can use it intuitively—from within, not as 
imposed from without. The child loves to create in any 
medium and, when encouraged, will revel in it and un- 
consciously “express his personality.” Personality need not 
be stressed. ~ For the teacher to strass it in relation to plan- 
ning her own program, is te deflect her efforts from the main 
highway. And to let the child become conscious of that 
objective, will result, at the very least, in an unhealthy self- 
consciousness that is also a distraction. The famous and 
pathetic remark of the seven-year-old in the “progressive” 
school—"‘Teacher, have | gotta do what | want to do 
today ?’’—will serve as evidence of that unhealthy distraction. 
This poor youngster was not thinking of the grand and glori- 
ous adventure she was going to have in creating a picture in 
color; she was worried about her personal attitude toward the 
doing. And the result must have been that no grand and 
glorious picture was created that day. 

The child should not even be made conscious of these 
words we are talking about. Much better for him to create 
rather than be distracted by worry about what the word 


means. And, if encouraged, he will design intuitively with- 


out knowing what that word means. But he does need 
subtle guidance along with the encouragement in the direc- 
tion of sensing what ‘“‘visual music'’ means in experience 
because he has also absorbed from his environment the wide- 
spread divorce from that experience. 
herself knows the 


A teacher, once she 
experience, can be very subtle in such 
She can ask Mary, for instance, “Which of 
these colors do you like best?” “Which seem to go to- 
“Do you like mixed colois better than raw ones?” 
“The raw colors sort of shout at you, don't they?” “And 
these mixed ones are more modest and retiring and different; 
maybe you never saw one just like that before.” “And 
look—-when you cover all the paper, the whole effect is 
richer than when spots of raw white distract you and compete 
with the colors.” 


guidance. 


gether? 


“And this color spot is a wonderful 
shape—free as anything; did you tealize its shape as you 
made it, or do you now, as you look at it?” “Here you 
have a new effect with the brush that is not like flat house 
painting; isn’t that interesting?” “Why not get lots of 
such different effects?” “You see, you can get an exciting 
picture without any subject." Then the time will come when 
teacher can explain that a pattern of shapes is design and 





that brush effects are textures and that related colors play 
harmonic chords. To learn these things by doing them is so 
much more effective than worrying about mental concepts. 

But the teacher has to know from both angles. If she 
‘knows’ only the mental concept, she won't get excited by 
Whereas, 
if she knows from doing—that includes sensing and feeling— 
she will become esthetically excited and can transmit the 
excitement or inspiration. 


the mere words and so cannot inspire excitement. 


Since the esthetic experience 
includes both knowing and sensing, the teacher must com- 
prehend both fields, she cannot inspire a student if she herself 
is a cripple hobbling along on esthetic crutches. She has to 
be what she teaches. 

| cannot go into the vast complexities of two- and three- 
dimensional design in visual art, and there would be no 
point in doing so in words. Pattern, in two dimensions, 
is but the simplest beginning and ‘‘patterns,”’ as we think 


of what that word usually implies, are likely to be conven- 
tional decorative motifs that are stereotyped and boring. 
But they need not be. They can be free and original, 
simple works of art—a beginning easily within the reach of 
children and adult beginners. Then they can quickly 
develop into three dimensions and become entirely un- 
familiar as they gain in complexity. And their excitement 
can steadily increase as they are applied to subjects. Sub- 
jects can have a dual purpose. That is to say, they can 
express meaning and at the same time play the visual 
harmonics of designed colors, spaces and textures. Design 
can best be learned by playing with its relationships first 
in the abstract where it is enjoyed as ‘pure visual music,” 
then by slowly applying it to, or building it into, simplified 
subjects. To do this effectively, subject can be thought of 
and treated as a symbol rather than a replica. The artist 


remakes subject, in other words, into his own created sym- 


Subject becomes more important—in a bold, free, and more complex design that amalgamates meaning with abstract pattern. 
Design emerges from two- into three-dimensional, with overlapping of parts. Age 14, Birmingham. Phyllis Korth was teacher. 





Subject becomes the dominant interest. This has the feel 
of the dance; but the design sense is not lost in the proc- 
ess. All colors, spaces, and movements are sensed as such. 
At the same time they weave into subject and support it with 
a felt control of the whole picture. By a fifteen-year-old 


boy, Chicago public schools. Marguerite Pearce, teacher. 


In all of these creations by children from six to fifteen 
years, we see that design can do one or both of two things. 
It can play “pure visual music,” to be enjoyed as esthetic 
experience in its own right—(abstract art); or combine that 
experience with meaning and facts of subject—(designed 
realism). In both functions lie art of picture or sculpture. 


bol—with which he can do whatever he pleases; he is not 
chained to the literal surface facts as seen by the physical 
eyes. He can extract inner truth, combining it with whatever 
he wants to use of outer truth—thus gaining the reality 
instead of only the appearance. This was one of the vital 
discoveries of the Modern Movement at the dawn of this 


century—a discovery, by the way, which has not yet been 
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learned by naturalistic ‘‘artists’’ who still think of art as 
technical skill in copying surface facts. The academic art 
teaching of the nineteenth century substituted skill for the 
art of the ages, thereby projecting its victims into a no 
man's land from which some have not yet escaped. Primi- 
tive art did not copy nature; it created designed symbols 
that had meaning and also gave pleasure through controlled 
relationships of color and form. The great periods of the 
masters developed this same process to the heights of human 
achievement. Today the modern artists who have learned 
these fundamentals are carrying on the Grand Tradition. 

In closing, | want to stress two points. One is the 
permanence of this issue of designed creation; it is now 
twenty-five thousand years old (since the Stone Age) with- 
out having become tarnished and is likely to survive as long 
as man allows himself to survive his more scientific creations. 
The fact that ignorance of a vital issue like this can increase 
in seeming direct proportion to the gains in our means of 
communication, is something to marve! about; but history 
shows that useful knowledge does penetrate in good time— 
and get used. Today chaos is honored. But that cannot 
last. Esthetic order will again come into its own. A\nd here 
we art teachers certainly have a responsibility that goes be- 
yond the mouthing of a lingo. 
portance of the issue. 


The other point is the im- 
| am giving it priority in our educa- 
tional program. Can you agree? 

There is a reverse side to this educational coin-—a 
negative side—that does exist and so must be taken into 
account. It lies in the honoring of chaos by some of our 
art museums, by some of our art critics and by some so-called 
“progressive” art teachers who put ‘“‘uniqueness’’ and ‘‘per- 
sonality development" ahead of art. In a catalogue fore- 
ward, one of its defenders explains it thus: “This exhibition 
gives proof of a new sense of painting that can best be called 
‘Post-abstract.' Post-abstract painting goes beyond formal 
relationships; it communicates sensuously and psychologically 
through the inherent quality of paint.”’ 
can be condensed to a sentence. 


The answer to this 
A “creation” that ‘‘goes 
beyond formal relationships’ embraces chaos. And chaos 
is not art. How can chaos be honored in-our ‘enlightened 
age’? is the natural question that immediately springs 
to mind. And the answer to that seems to be equally 
simple. Design is overlooked and chaos honored because 
neither the one nor the other is recognized—or understood— 
in the actual meaning of the words. 


Ralph M. Pearson's book, “The New Art Education,’ 
Harper, revised 1953, has had considerable influence on our 
thinking since it was first published in 1941. His new book, 
“The Modern Renaissance in American Art," Harper, 1954, 
has been well received. He is founder of the Design W ork- 
shop, which offers art courses by mail, and has conducted 
special courses for teachers in various parts of the country. 
This article is another in our series which presents views 
and special emphases of leading art educators, and is based 
on an address to New York State Art Teachers Association. 
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MARISKA KARASZ 


One of America’s leading needlework artists taught 
an experimental course in creative stitchery during 
the past summer. Here is an account of her teaching 


procedures and class experiences, Miami University. 


COURSE IN CREATIVE STITCHERY 


When | see someone show interest and curiosity about 
fabrics, threads and stitches, | have a deep feeling of satis- 
faction. | want to share with them the adventures and in- 
ward changes | have known. Teaching others how to work 
in the medium is one of the ways | have of sharing. Because 
| have been working in a relatively virgin field, in the sense 


that embroidery has not been considered a creative art, it 
is important that new minds and imaginations contribute. 
This is partly why my last July's experience as a teacher 
was more than rewarding. 

Mr. Derwin Edwards, the head of the art education 
department of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, and the one 


“Sand Dollars” by Mariska Karasz, an example of the creative neediework for which the author has received wide distinction. 
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City Skyline, by Margaret Frazer, student of author, Miami. 


who invited me to conduct a three-week workshop, saw how 
a course teaching people to use stitches could become a 
meaningful part of the college curriculum. He was, how- 
ever, convinced that students studying a course called 
“embroidery” would not be eligible for a three point credit, 
sc tne course became known as “creative stitchery,"’ and 
credited. This more fully expressed the nature of our inten- 
tions and indicated worth-while study. We agreed upon a 
group of fifteen so that individual attention could be paid to 
each student. When the opening day came, however, there 
were twenty-six applicants besides the student who came 
with me from New York. At first | was a little overwhelmed 
by this situation. | had not even ordered enough materials 
for a group that size. But for the sake of my inconvenience 
and my having to put forth more time and effort, | would 
not reduce the number. It was still possible to give in- 
dividual attention and there were advantages to working 
with a larger student body. The variety of age level and 
educational background was the woof, the chosen task the 
warp, both weaving together to form au, as yet, unde- 
termined fabric, which must, by necessity of its parts, be rich 
and meaningful. 

At the end of the three-week period there was proof 
that the group was a good one. The enthusiasm and indus- 
try during this period had been so great that we had to 
change our original plan of using one room for the final 
exhibit and use two rooms. 





























One room could not possibly 
hold the hundred and four pieces which were worthy of 
exhibition. The final preparation for the exhibit was 
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evidence of the excitement which had been mounting during 
the past weeks. Everyone was busily clicking cameras, 
typing labels, selecting titles, assorting threads, autograph- 
ing books, and bidding reluctant good-byes. Several of the 
students were stitching their names on their compositions 
which delighted me, for it meant they were looking at their 
work as pieces of art. 

These compositions were not just examples of handiwork, 
they were the manifestations of thought felt and sustained 
through working. The designs and color schemes were as 
varied as the individuals who made them, and were an 
What amazed 
me even more was that the personalities seemed to change 
during the time we worked together. 


expression of many different personalities. 


The first impromptu 
pieces were almost disowned by some after a very short 
period of time because the students rapidly progressed in 
understanding the limitations which hampered them. Some 
wanted to work in the abstract, but did not know how to see 
objects and to relate what they did see; and some wanted to 
get rid of old habits and old training. This desire to see in a 
new way was one of the main factors which enabled me to 
accomplish my task and give effective teaching. 

The first day, we started to learn the technique of making 
stitches, simple ones that even a child can learn. We then 
began to elaborate on these primary steps by learning 
| did not determine the 
later lessons by the names and categories of stitches but 
by the natural sequence of the work. This associative way 


about extensions and variations. 


of learning made it easy to master a number of stitches in 
| simply said, “Now 
play with what you have learned.” This is the secret of 
what happened. To learn to copy and to imitate is one 
thing, but to originate, to follow an envisioned line, to keep 
ideas flowing, to ponder, to decide, to change, to be filled 
with the sense of the unknown possibilities, to execute a 
plan and design—this is the source of all that inspired work. 

The first project | gave, the morning we became ac- 


one morning. Then the fun began! 


quainted with the stitches, was to use their initials as a 
subject and to create an interesting application of what 
they had learned. They had to coordinate the methodical, 
orthodox stitches with what | meant when | had said—'‘now 
play.” 
vied with the next handsome letter. 


The results were gratifying; one handsome letter 
Next | decided to give 
them a group project. On a large piece of natural-colored 
linen, we were going to apply the twenty-six letters of the 
alphabet. 
letters and the best were to be selected for use. 


Each student was supposed to design several 
When the 
time came for a decision, however, we had several versions 
of each letter which were equally good. The possibility 
for original design was so great that the alphabet would 
not be halted with twenty-six letters and we had to use 
over a hundred. These prize letters were then applied in 
an abstract fashion on the background. 

After the class had learned more stitches, | gave them 
a second project, which was to select a motto or verse that 


they thought would be ‘‘embroiderable."’ They were not to 








tell the others what it was and to see if they could pic- 
torially interpret something which other people could recog- 
nize. Often, when the use of the intellect is demanded, 
people forget technical difficulties because they wish to 
convey a message. This worked in many instances, but the 
students who were more accustomed to contemporary think- 
ing, and did not want to put down representational ideas, 
had difficulty beginning. They had seen too much of the 
embroidery of the past and could not see how these stilted 
techniques could become an expression of today. 

Instead of showing them how to proceed, | led them to 
feel that they could find this out for themselves if they were 
willing to give a little thought and study. Two students 


were working on “hitch your wagon to a star.’ Here was 


an opportunity for not just one wagon and one star, but 
many, and for many interpretations as well. Each individ- 
val’s way was the best for him. The only guidance | gave 
was to answer their questions which gave the students con- 
fidence in their own abilities. The results were charming! 
The students really wanted to discover and understand a 
new concept and did not want to be told how to execute a 
particular drawing. There were no pencils used in the class, 
no threads drawn, just stitches taken with the eye for meas- 
urement, the mind where. it ought to go, and the hands to 
guide. 

The class not only utilized their minds and imaginations 
but all the materials on hand, so by the end of the week 
we had to order more. We were, however, able to find some 


It’s a Gamble, an effort to catch the feeling of rolling dice in the abstract, by Kathy Armstrong, Miami University student. 













































Silver Birches, a variety of yarns, including gloss (silk 
and rayon), metallic luster, and vegetable-dyed woolens cn 
heavy textured linen. By Lucile Bockhofer, Miami student. 




















Section of needlework by Mariska Karasz, author, showing 
an exciting variety of texture produced by creative stitches. 
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materials for the next project which was designing and 
This time 
a new facet of stitchery had to be learned because the pieces 
were not hung on the wall where the back remains unseen. 
They had to have two-sided interest. 
stitches used for this which were superimpositions on the 
back stitches. The students also had to learn to coordinate 


making luncheon sets with individual place mats. 


There were special 


design with practicality and they were learning the art of 
making everyday living a more dignified and colorful 
The nature of the fabric, threads, and stitches 
had to be carefully examined, not only for their attractive- 
ness, but for their durability. 


existence. 


Could they survive many 
washings and ironings? 

Now that the class had begun to learn about some of 
the intricacies of ‘‘stitchery,”’ they were ready to learn more 
| did not refer to the 
“art,"’ but just suggested that each 


about the intricacies of ‘‘creative.”’ 
terms ‘‘creative’’ or 
student should look more closely and in new dimensions. 
The exercise for this was to select a color—red, green, 
yellow, or even black or white, and then to think of the 
objects they had seen in the selected color. They were to 
look at nature or anywhere they might go and take mental 
notes, marking the shades and subtleties of what they saw. 
The color of sand, for instance, darkens when wet, or gleams 
in the sun. It was wonderful to see how resourceful the group 
was in richness of experience and to see how many of them 
were able to apply this new way of seeing to their work. 
The next pieces were done in mon-chromatic schemes 
where they could see and express the richness of varying 
shades, textures, and stitches. The possibilities of design 
were limited without color and therefore the remaining tools 
This work 


was begun and finished with the same enthusiasm as the 


had to be examined with a more profound eye. 


“motto” series had been, but in many cases, one could 
hardly believe that the same person had done both pieces. 
In the execution of the later piece, the expression was much 
freer. The persons had freed them- 
selves of the former way of working tight little stitches. No 
one was afraid of how others might judge because they were 
so completely occupied with what they wanted to say. Even 
though some of the students did not adhere to a strictly 
monochromatic scheme, ‘they did learn to subtilize their 
colors and to depend on threads and textures for variation. 
One student brought young onions to look at and proceeded 
to interpret them. The results were a beautiful color scheme 
of greens and white with touches of red. A young woman, 
who liked the wiryness of ‘daddy longlegs,” did justice to 
the threads by stressing the thick and thin of the threads. 
This was done on a black background with whites, grays, 
and beiges. 


In fact, it was ‘‘free.”” 


The group of students, who learned to see in a new way 
and to express what they saw in a new way, was made up of 
art teachers, school art superintendents, grade teachers and 
housewives. Among them were two men. The wife of one 
of the men, a very talented young teacher, has just written 


to tell me that the stitchery has taken. The boys and girls 





from the third grade on have found embroidery interesting 
and fun. | have confidence that most of those who were 
going to teach this subject did a better job because they 
had first done it themselves. 

The actual work with the materials was my beginning 
too, because my original intention was to write an em- 
broidery book to follow my sewing books for children. 
However, | found that hunting for materials and doing the 


After 


work was much more exciting than writing about it. 


two years of showing my work, | finally started to write the 
book, and when | did review my accomplishments in order 
to write about embroidery, | discovered something. 
a dull show. 


It was 
The hundreds of perfected stitches were a 
source of discovery for myself, but so had they been for 
many before me. Perhaps not in exactly the same way, 
but almost. They were just pictorial representations of an 
appealing subject. The results were often charming, but 


for me this was not enough. 


Daddy Longlegs, a beautiful linear quality of daddy longlegs and spiders with webs. By Mary E. Lakin, Miami University. 
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After a few more years of work, | found out the important 
thing about stitches, which applies to other media as well. 
The work was technically good but it lacked courage; it 
had_ not strength to stand for what it was. Stitches, as | see 
them teday, are so beautiful by themselves, they need not 
be pictorial representations. The very texture of the medium 
is rich and full—the thin and the thick, the shiny and the 
dull, the rough and the smooth. An exciting piece of 
material serves as the melody for the interplay of threads— 
in, out, crissed, crossed, detached, and superimposed— 





weaving patterns of new worlds and forming shapes that are 
different from yesterday because today is a new day. Let 
one's attitude of the day be the maker of today’s forms, for 
how could it be otherwise? 


Mariska Karasz, America's leading exponent of a creative 
approach to needlework, has written widely in the popular 
magazines. Her own unique work is seen in frequent shows 
and is much in demand by home furnishers. She is author of 
‘* Adventures in Stitches,” published by Funk and Wagnall's. 


Abstract needlework by Mariska Karasz. The variety of texture, colors, and forms suggests qualities of an abstract painting. 
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ORREFORS GLASS COMPANY 


Three beautiful pieces of glassware designed by Ingeborg Lundin, industria! artist for the Orrefors Glass Company, Sweden. 


ARTHUR H. LINDBERG 


DESIGN EDUCATI 


To meet in-service and self-improvement requirements of the 
New York State Education Department, | decided, after 
studying summer session bulletins of many Universities and 
State Teachers Colleges, that greater enrichment and educa- 
tional worth for me and my art teaching could be obtained 
through an eight-week summer field trip and independent 
study of the Arts and Crafts of Sweden. It is well known that 
the Arrts-and Crafts of Sweden have had a tremendous 


An American art teacher visited Sweden to study its 
arts and crafts and the educational policies which 
have produced this great renaissance. He gives us 
a report of his experiences on an eight-week visit. 


ON IN SWEDEN 


renaissance during the past twenty-five years. There, manu- 
facturers have recognized the value of producing everyday 
wares in good design. In fact, over a hundred years ago, in 
1845, the Swedish Arts and Crafts Society was organized 
to give study and encouragement to mass production of well- 
designed products. A\rtist-designers, today, are recognized 
as very important links in many of Sweden's progressive 
and world-wide known industries. Their individual designs 
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ORREFORS GLASS COMPANY 
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Glassware designed for Orrefors by Ingeborg Lundin, one of two young Scandinavian artists awarded the 1954 Lunning Prize. 
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are known, discussed, and purchased for their qualities of 
craftsmanship, creativeness and beauty. A Swedish art- 
conscious public is joined by large numbers of world-wide 
buyers who appreciate quality and integrity of design in 
everyday merchandise. Homecralts, too, are being en- 
couraged and supported by Homecraft Societies. These 
arrange for sales channels, thus providing extra income for 
hundreds of homes. Well-designed industrial and handicraft 
products have come to be considered an important natural 
resource. 

The second factor to influence me in my desire to know 
more about Sweden was the exceptional development of its 
educational system. Sweden is the oldest country in Europe 
to belong continuously to the same race; it has been a uni- 
Today the Swedes 
are one hundred per cent literate. Education has been com- 
pulsory since 1842. Schools include every type of adult 
education, 


fied country for twelve hundred years. 


continuation education, higher elementary, 
secondary, intermediate, vocational and technical schools 
up through colleges and professional schools to the two 
State Universities at Uppsala and Lund, and the two private 
universities, one at Stockholm and one in Gothenburg. 

A plane trip to Sweden landed me overnight in the midst 
of these situations | wished to study. Personal contact with 
the people in their everyday life confirmed what | had hoped 
to find, and added a wealth of new details. Inasmuch 
as most of the many museums in Sweden are under the 
supervision of the Royal Office of Antiquities, they are 
expertly and comprehensively arranged. Whether the partic- 
ular aim is to awaken and maintain public interest or to 
illustrate and portray the development of Swedish culture 
from the Stone and Bronze Ages down to contemporary 
times, the museums are centers of visual education and are 
used extensively by the schools to supplement and reinforce 
social studies. 

My visit to the Orrefors Glass Company was a very 
pleasant and instructive experience. To reach Orrefors | had 
to take an early morning train out from the historic city of 
Kalmar. Surrounded by extensive forests of pine and birch 


| found the world-renowned glass factory and its well-kept 
red-painted workmen's cottages. A young Lund University 
student guided me through the various departments of the 


plant. In the glass blowing section were many teams of eight 
skilled craftsmen, each man attending with devotion to his 
particular chore. One detail | commented on was the 
number of young men working around the furnaces,: even 
young boys hardly fourteen years old. | was told that the 
craftsmanship of glass blowing was handed down by grand- 
father to son to grandson. In the department where intricate 
desians are ground into glass was found a whole corps of 
men highly skilled in the art of copper wheel engraving. 
The display room was fascinating with its complete display 
of Orrefors decorative glass. 

While enjoying luncheon with the executive personnel 
| found that the English language was either understood or 
spoken by everyone. School children in Sweden begin 
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the study of English as early as the fifth or sixth grade. 
Among those assembled around the large luncheon table 
was the young talented artist-designer, Ingeborg Lundin, 
who told me, later in the afternoon over a cup of coffee in 
her studio, that she was very happy in her position at Orre- 
fors because she was given complete freedom to create and 
experiment in modern glass forms. Her success is evidenced 


Etched glassware by Ingeborg Lundin, Swedish artist. 










































Ingeborg Lundin has complete freedom for glass experiments. 


by the fact that she has been represented in all exhibitions in 
which Orrefors has participated since 1948. 

My visit to the August Abrahams Institute, ‘‘Naas”’ at 
Floda, about fifty miles from Gothenburg, gave me the 
greatest educational experience. Here | was the guest of 
Dr. Torsten Philipson who, during the major portion of the 
year, is the Industrial Arts Consultant to the Royal Swedish 
Board of Education in Stockholm; and who, for a number of 
summers, has been Director of the Seminar. This schoo! was 
established on the private estate of August Abrahams in 
1872. It now is a State supported crafts summer school for 
teachers, having two sessions each summer with two hundred 
Scandinavian teachers in attendance each seminar. Courses 
include woodcrafts, metalcrafts, craft designing, drawing, 
modelmaking, folk dancing, sewing, dressmaking, methods, 
etc. | audited all classes and participated in many of them. 
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A profound earnestness of purpose of both instructors and 
students impressed me throughout. Thorough craftsmanship 
is an innate quality with the Scandinavians. The individual 
projects worked out in the wood and metal shops were sensi- 
tive to the material used. The designs were also highly 
individual and showed consistent awareness to modern 
Well-designed everyday wares are now basic in 

These are but the highlights of a trip that to me 
was outstanding in its opportunity to gain an “insight into 
Swedish design policy and the conditions prevailing in a 


country where traditions represent the basis for progressive 


trends. 
Sweden. 


democracy.” 


Arthur H. Lindberg, who is president of the Buffalo Society 
of Artists, and former art teacher at Kenmore Senior High 
School, is now devoting full time to portrait commissions. 


Children design 
Stamps for India 


Celebrating the centenary of India postage stamps, the 
government of India invited children from all countries to 
More than 4,000 designs were 
submitted by children under sixteen, with forty-two countries 


submit designs for stamps. 


represented. A German entrant's design, left, won the first 
award for older children, receiving a gold medal presented 
by the Indian Post and Telegraph Department. A Delhi girl, 
age four and one-half, won the first award in the class for 
children under ten, right. Her prize consisted of a gold 


clock presented by the Swiss Post and Telegraph Department. 


Heinz Zehnppemic, Germany, designed stamp, left, best 
foreign design. Right, by Kammo Mehra, age 4'/2, India. 





EMBASSY OF INDIA 















OURTTGY DENVER PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The kitchen floor can become an easily cleaned art space where the child may feel free to point if parents will approve. 


ARNE W. RANDALL 


Through the eyes and ears of parents, children first learn 
to see and hear the world. They see life as the family sees 
it. When they start school new eyes and ears are opened up 
to them. They see life as the teacher does. The two forces 
must work together if children are to derive the full benefits 
of what a stable family life can provide and what an effective 
school curriculum can offer. Of the two influences, parents 
are perhaps the greater so far as the creative abilities of 
their children are concerned. Children reflect their parents 
in virtually every area of learning and human activity. In 
recent years, schools have begun to attach increased 


The former specialist in fine arts for the United. 
States Office of Education tells us how parents can 
help teach art and encourage creative work in the 


home. Here is a timely message directed to parents. 


ART GETS A START IN THE HOME 


significance to this role of the parents in the children's edu- 
cational pursuits. Therefore, any active part parents take 
in school affairs is of high importance to children, teachers, 
and themselves. Children of school age spend more than 
four-fifths of their waking hours in activities other than 
curricular. The need for continuing experiences that bring 
the home and school together in their efforts is indeed 
imperative. 

When parents become acquainted with the curriculum 
and learn the foundations of their children’s education, they 
will become aware of how art can furnish a background for 
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the children’s lives and foster artistic expression in the 


children. They will realize that most children's art is not 
an unorganized scribbling or splashing without educational 
significance; that art is where the child finds it; that all art 
can be good. We cannot expect our children to accomplish 
more than is possible for them as individuals with the re- 
sources at their command, but we can supply surroundings 
that stimulate them. We can try to keep their cspirations 
high and show our appreciation of their efforts; we can sup- 
port their efforts to explore, experiment, and choose for 
themselves. 

Some of the concrete ways parents can help to make 
children’s art activities in the home are: (1) Make preparing 
children for art experiences a part of the family program from 
the time they learn to talk. Varied and interesting experi- 
ences, such as trips to the zoo, farm, factories, dairy, bakeries, 
excursions to a sandpit, coal mine, or visits. to a dock or 
railroad yard cost little beyond the time involved and make 
children’s imaginations soar to greater heights. (2) Show 
children how to recognize different kinds of flowers, trees, 
birds, or insects. Explain to them where various foods and 
items come from, such as coal, iron, cotton, wood, paper, 
sugar, beets, etc. Such guidance will be rewarded not only 
by giving the children a wide general fund of information, 
but will also develop the ability to listen and observe atten- 
tively. (3) Give children opportunities to express their 
observations and imaginations, either verbally, or on paper. 
This will foster clear thinking. (4) Go sketching with them. 
You reap rich rewards in hearing your children exclaim over 
the beauty of the mountains, a sunset, lovely fall colors, or 
the effect of snow and ice on fences or trees. 

As parents, encourage your children to engage in 
creative art activities. Stereotyped devices as coloring 
books, or pre-cut craft kits cause chi: ::n to become dis- 
satisfied with their sincere attempts at creative art expression 
and stifle rather than help their creative abilities. Ditto 
patterns and copy work do not lend themselves to creative 
and original work. Many parents and educators have 
begun to doubt the value of such devices. The exhilaration 
one experiences in creating or making something is far more 
important than the technique or finished product. Crafts- 
manship and techniques are acquired and become important 
as the child matures. The self-satistaction, self-confidence, 
and self-pride which grow within the child while experiment- 
ing with various art media are more important than the 
objects they produce. 

Average children need to be somewhat stimulated. 
Because of the lack of maturity, a new media or process 
should be introduced wiih care. But most of all, children 
need only their own place, the time, and the materials with 
which to work. In the free atmosphere of the home. children’s 
attitudes toward learning and doing things differ from that in 
most classrooms. In either place, if the supervision is thwart- 
ing, children will not derive satisfaction or desirable learning. 
Whether at home or in a classroom, the emphasis should be 
on the natural childlike expression found in spontaneous 
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play. A\rts and crafts help children intellectually, socially, 
and emotionally. It is important for parents to realize that 
children will create naturally if they are permitted to recog- 
nize the challenge of materials, tools, and equipment. It is 
the parents’ responsibility to encourage children to do their 
own work on their own ability and interest level and to help 
them understand that their own drawings, paintings and craft 
objects are much better and infinitely more fun than some- 
thing designed for them by adults. 

Reading aloud in the family circle is an excellent means 
of stimulating mental activities. It enriches their minds and 
furnishes a basis for inspiring conversations and art activities. 
By discussing what is read to them, children obtain a better 
insight on many subjects. This is one pleasure that no family 
need be without. Not only can parents share with their 
children the pleasure and profit to be gained from good 
books, but they also can share with them in creative activities 
that lead to satisfying skills. Families that do things with 
their hands encourage the centering of activities at home. 
In addition they give their children a chance to take part in 
exciting forms of self-expression like weaving, pottery mak- 
ing, wood or soap carving, painting, photography, and 
many other hobbies. 

There are excellent art magazines and books on craft 
work adaptable to the home as well as to the classroom that 
suggest activities where inexpensive or waste materials can 
be used. Good examples of such materials available at 
home are: scraps of yarn, felt, materials, plywood, leather, 
cigar boxes, tin cans, and many others too numerous to men- 
tion. These are items usually considered trash but, with 
proper guidance, they can be utilized and the problem of 
materials and leisure time can thereby be solved. With 
adequate encouragement, sufficient art materials, and sur- 
roundings where they will have freedom to explore and 
experiment, most children can learn to produce original 
objects which are personally satisfying and which will 
eventually help them to develop sufficent proficiency in at 
least one art medium which they can carry over into adult- 
hood. A place in the home may well be set aside for a 
workshop where they can hammer, saw, cut, paste, splash 
paint without any disastrous effects. The home then be- 
comes a place in which to spend many happy hours. In_ 
this connection some homes have a place where the children 
can display their art work, and feel that they have added 
something to decorating the home, such as a bulletin board 
in the child's room or a picture frame in which the picture 
can be taken in and out with little difficulty. 

Since it is the parents who very largely determine and 
provide the environment in which children flourish, it is 
essential that they have a part in sharing and guiding the 
children’s experiences in school as well as out of school. 
Meetings and discussion groups help teachers and parents to 
keep informed about activities undertaken by the school, and 
help in carrying out the joint responsibility of school and 
home. In recent years parents have shown their willingness 
and eagerness to help and share in the school program. This 
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does not mean that parents assume responsibilities that right- 
fully belong to the teacher or school administration. There 
are duties the home can perform better than the school and 
others which need to be left to the school. As the home and 
school work more closely together, determining their ob- 
jectives, identifying and making effective use of their 
resources, more and more progress will be made in helping 
children establish the values that influence their daily living. 

Here are some things parents gain by school visits: 
(1) Parents need to visit school to break down the barriers 
that sometimes exist between them and the teacher. (2) By 
visiting teachers, parents can help them understand what the 
children’s families and home lives are and thereby can be of 
more assistance to the children. (3) For parents to take time 
to visit school, go to PTA meetings, or open house bolsters 
children's feelings of the importance of school. (4) By 
visiting the schoolroom, parents observe their children in 
relation to others. (5) By keeping in touch with school, 
parents may find that they can very capably supplement 
at home what goes on in classes. (6) In a visit to school, a 
parent can discuss with the teacher what is good art and how 
to display and organize the children’s art work at home. 
(7) In a visit to school, a parent can discover what the 
teacher's philosophy of art is, and learn what art activities 
she or he is conducting and see how to assist in carrying out 
such work at home, and discover what kinds and types of 
art materials to use at home. (8) Parents can sometimes learn 
from the teacher what are good books and magazines to 
read on art and art education. (9) To really understand the 
art program in the curriculum, parents need to visit school, 
discuss with the teachers what they are endeavoring to 
accomplish, and see their children at work on projects in 
which they have art experiences. (10) Through informal 
chats, parents gain an understanding of their children's 
drawings and art work and take pride in their progress. 
(11) Teachers can help parents understand and evaluate 
creative efforts. It is sometimes difficult for adults to accept 
childish efforts without questions, yet they will gradually 
come to see that the child must go through each stage of 
growth and development as naturally as possible. 

As parents build an interest in art they will be furthering 
children’s progress in all fields. When they become con- 
scious of the art program in their schools, they will want to 
see it expand and grow. In this expansion and growth 
parents can do some of the following things: Take part in 
study groups in order to learn more about guiding the 
development and behavior of children through their art 
activities. Make regular visits to classroom, PTA, and open 
house. Make teachers feel wanted and at home ‘in the 
community. Try to provide better living conditions in the 
community for all children. Read articles and books on the 
present-day methods of teaching art. Furnish teachers with 
information regarding their children. Cooperate with 
teachers in planning learning experiences for children's art 
projects. Train themselves in some form of art which will 
become not only a source of entertainment, a pastime, or a 
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hobby, but will give them a better understanding of their 
children’s art work. Make contributions to the school pro- 
gram if possessing any special talents or knowledge. 
Parents or grandparents who were born in other countries 
can provide firsthand information of other countries. People 
who have lived in other parts of the country can help learners 
understand regional problems. Learn to appreciate the 
work of artists and craftsmen through firsthand experience 
in appropriate media. Develop a sensitivity to beauty in 
nature and in man-made things. Learn the functions of art 
in everyday living. 

With parents, teachers, and children working together, 
not only will the children’s creative poientialities have full 
opportunity to develop, but the parents also will grow in their 
creative abilities. If we believe that every human being has 
the ability to create, then we do well to encourage and 
stimulate responses until this condition becomes a positive 
fact. And children's creative experiences will flourish 
because parents accept them as the creative individuals they 
are and expect of them only what is possible for them to 
achieve. 


Ame W. Randall, who contributes special ‘Here's How” 
items regularly, is chairman of the applied arts department at 
Texas Technological College. Previously specialist in fine 
arts for the U.S. Office of Education, he is one of the authors 
of “How Children Can Be Creative,”’ a fine bulletin recently 
issued by Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 
Parents should read “Your Child and His Art” by Viktor 
Lowenfeld, and another new book, “Art for the Family,” one 
of a series published by Museum of Modern Art, New York. 


Inexpensive paper and paints stimulate young imaginations. 


COURTESY CHICAGO PUBLI<= SCHOOLS 


Robin’s art work at home. Free and spontaneous, it depicts 
his own feelings and discoveries; the pure fantasies of a 
seven-year-old boy as in sky, above; smoke signals, below. 


Robin made drawing at home after going to see grandpa’s 
boat. Grandpa was a chief engineer. It was a drawing of 
his own experience, real or imagined, not somebody else’s. 





A mother questions the stereotype art instruction 
her son receives in school, contrasting it with the 
spontaneous work he does at home, and asks how her 
child’s spontaneity can be preserved in this case. 


ELLEN KENNEDY 


What is the school 
Going to my child? 


| have two very normal children—healthy, happy, responsive 
personalities. My little boy is in the second grade; my 
little girl is a preschooler. After studying my son's art 
work for three years, | am beginning to wonder what the 
average parent should expect from public-school art. Grad- 
ually my son is losing his spontaneity, his joy of creation. 
How can | preserve this spontaneity in competition with the 
stereotyped art instruction of our public schools? 

In school at Christmas my son traced a Santa Claus and 
an angel. Thirty-eight little second graders traced and 
colored Santa Clauses and angels just like his. These Santa 
Clauses were trimmed with cotton for fur, hair, and beards. 
Some were crayoned a little better than others. Some were 
cut out a little neater than others; however, basically they 
were the same. At home | gave my son a sheet of construc- 
tion paper and asked him to draw me a Christmas picture. 
He drew a star and some cattle. The star was not perfect, 
nor were the animals; yet Christmas meant the birth of Christ 
to my child. Most Christian families give thanks to God at 
Thanksgiving. Some families thank God for a new baby. 
Other families may thank God for peace, or abundance. 
Yet in school thirty-eight little second graders traced turkeys 
to hang in the window of the schoolroom at Thanksgiving. 

Asa parent | should like to tell you what | want from 
art for my children. We have a story about Grandpa 
Bunny-Bunny. This story depicts the beauty of nature as the 
bunnies paint the flowers and foliage. After Grandpa 
Bunny-Bunny died, he returned to the world and painted a 
beautiful sunset. Pure fantasy, but it is delightful fantasy. 
My children look at a beautiful sky and call me saying, 
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“Mama, come see the Bunny-Bunny sky. 
beautiful day tomorrow.” 


It will be a 


At times they paint or crayon a Bunny-Bunny sky—aqua, 
magenta, purple, or chartreuse, any mixture that comes 
forth. These paintings have feeling. They are the children's 
expression of God's beauty. Sometime when the world gets 
bleak and colorless | hope they can look at a Bunny-Bunny 
sky and renew their childlike faith in a brighter tomorrow. 
| don't ask that my children draw a perfect house or paint 
a symmetrical bowl of fruit. | want them to retain their 
At the same time | want them to 
develop an inner peace and harmony with God and man 
because they have used their hands to create something 
beautiful. 


childlike spontaneity. 


| want my children to grow into mature aduits, 
sensitive to the moods and feelings of life. The feeling of 
clay in their hands as they mold a dog or car; the brushing of 
paint across a clean sheet of paper as they paint a flower 
from their garden; these things help them grow. As the 
reading of good books gives them a backlog of information 
to make life fuller, their contacts with art should give them a 
backlog of sensitivity—an outlet for growth. When my son 
paints a picture for me he is giving me a little piece of his 


soul. It is not Johnny Jones’ soul or Mary Smith's soul. It 
is my son's. | want to hold it up and study it. | want to 
know it is his contribution to beauty at his age level. He 
will never again see the world quite like he sees it now at 
seven. | want him to express this seven-year-old joy and 
wonder. 

| want my children to smell, feel, taste, and hear beauty. 
They should be in harmony with their world. It is their world 
to live in, to love, and to share. |! want them to feel the 
starkness of a tree shorn of its foliage in winter. | want them 
to smell a “‘sugarbush”’ in the spring as the buckets of sap 
are brought into the sugarhouse and the sap is boiled down 
into maple syrup. In summer | want them to hear the birds 
as they welcome the morning. 
an apple from a tree and eat it. | want them to know, to 
live, and to express the beauty that surrounds them. | want 
them to realize that living itself is an art that needs ex- 
pression. Am | asking too much? 


In fall | want them to pick 


Ellen Kennedy, who writes as the mother in the family of the 
Robert Kennedys, 279 Leamur Drive, Conneaut, Ohio, knows 
both sides of the problems as she is a former schoolteacher. 


Robin’s art work at school. Thirty-eight second graders filled in identical hectographed outlines. What happened to Robin? 








DESIGNING TILES 


JEAN O. MITCHELL 


The fifth grade of the P. K. Yonge Laboratory School 
entered into a lively discussion about what to make as 
presents for their mothers. They had stenciled lunch mats 
before. Could they use clay and fire it in the school kiln? 
In previous years they had made ash trays and paper weights 
which had been glazed and fired. That was exciting. The 
suggestion of tiles struck a responsive chord. All the 
mothers would have use for a tile to put under the teapot 
or hang on the wall as a plaque. Their teacher, Mrs. Maude 
Watkins, asked the children to develop their own original 
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ideas for designs on six-inch squares of paper. The next 
day she brought glazed tiles for everyone, in delicate tints 
of pink, blue, green, yellow and tan. These were the kind 
used to tile bathrooms and they cost only ten cents each. 
Two boxes of a commercial overglaze in a variety of colors 
were bought for decorating these tiles which were to be fired. 
Using this glaze to paint directly on the glossy tiles was 
diferent from using crayons or water colors on paper, and 
that made the children’s designs look somewhat diferent. 
But they were spontaneous and colorful and the children 
knew that their mothers would treasure them. There were 
many happy children when their tiles came out of the kiln 
all smooth, bright and shiny, with designs on them that 
would not wash off. 


Jean O. Mitchell is instructor in elementary art education, 
College of Education, University of Florida, Gainesville. 
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MAKING DUO-PRINTS LIERE’S HA\W 


MARY B. BEATY 


We had been sketching scenes around our school, also 
branches and flowers inside our room. Our designs were the 
culmination of these sketches. Any types of designs would 
work equally well as-—architectural forms, birds, abstracts, 
costume designs and so on—and on. We drew our design 
on white charcoal paper, white dra g paper or thin tracing 
paper. Next we colored a sheet ct manila paper as one 


would for crayon etching, using a straight-line scribble, or 


Crayon duo-prints by Robert Snodgrass, senior at Mannington, West Virginia, High School. The article tells how it was done. 






Brief descriptions of successful art activities, emphasizing processes and 
techniques. Readers are invited to send short items for these pages. 


any other way. We divided the manila paper into various 
areas. The areas were colored with crayons in many differ- 
ent bright tones. Crayons were put on very thickly. Black 
crayon was then colored over the entire colored areas. We 
then placed the white designed paper over the blackened 
manila paper. Pressing hard with our pencils, we outlined 
our patterns. Then we shaded some areas, still using our 


pencils. We remembered to press hard because that would 
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BY KENNETH, A NINT 


DUO-PRINTS 








Left, original sketch in pencil is outlined over crayoned sheet to produce print, center, and reversed print at the right. 


pick the color from one paper and deposit it upon the back 
of the other paper. Thus Duo-Prints are made. 

Many variations can be obtained: (1) By using Sketcho 
and drawing ink; (2) by adding water color to finished prints; 
(3) by using diferent papers; (4) the blackened print may be 
partly etched for effects; (5) moods and textures can be 


varied by the strokes and pressures of your pencil. It all 


seems to work like magic when the two papers are pulled 
apart. This process has by no means been exhausted. 
There are many more effects to be had. There is no limit 


to age interests. 


Mary Becker Beaty teaches art in the Junior and Senior High 
School, Mannington, West Virginia, and supervises in grades. 


BY JEAN BARR 


DUO-PRINTS 
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DESIGNING A CAT 


LOUISE WILSON 


A six-year-old boy made the cat design, which | would like 
to share with readers of School Arts because it shows the 
imagination which is possible in first grade, when children 
are free to imagine their own kind of a world. The cat has 
numbers, notes, and a well-proportioned box in its design. 


Editor's Note: It would be interesting to contrast this cat 
with those made of circles and lines in many coloring books. 


Louise Wilson teaches first grade in the Beaumont School, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. Compare with cat design on page 7. 


Cat by Charles Woods, first grade, Beaumont School. 





















































Children in the early grades will enjoy making clay 
trays and bowls in the simple methods described by 
this California art consultant. See how this fifth 
grade uses gadgets to imprint designs on clay slabs. 


Clay slab is formed by rolling between two sticks of desired 
thickness. If clay sticks to roller place a cloth over slab 
end roll on top of it. Trim the edges to the shape desired. 
Shapes which come from the rolling may suggest final forms. 


Slab is placed on wood block and textured design imprinted 


from coarse cloth, right, or from gadgets as shown at left. 


DESIGNING IN CLAY 


LEAFY TER WILLIGER 


Editor's Note: Any basic art process needs to be adapted 
to the age of the children, keeping in mind their interest 
spans and such factors as muscular coordination. Teachers 
who know their own children best are better able to assist 
them in making any adaptations necessary. We are pleased 
to present this article at this time because it supplements 
George Barford’s article on flopover bowls in the May issue. 


Imprinted slab may be shaged by placing coils of clay under 
the edge and pressing down the center, left, or by swinging 
the slab in a hammock, right. Use clay to press into shape. 
While slabs are sometimes formed over stones, this method 
gives little control in design. A method of making original 
plaster forms is shown on page 33 in the May School Arts. 


Another simple variation of the flopover method described 
in the May issue is to make a hump of clay as a mold, cover 
it with cloth, and press the slab into shape over this form. 


Fifth grade children of the West Putnam School, Porterville, 


California, posed for the illustrations showing processes. 
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After the child has had clay in his hands to explore its 
feeling and response to pressure, he may be ready for 
guidance in making use of the clay as he sees it in use in his 
everyday life. This might well follow design experiences 
where the child uses gadgets to create a design for use on 
gift-wrapping papers or booklet covers. There is high interest 
and the teacher has an opportunity to guide the child in ways 
of developing fine and appropriate design to enhance the 
products used daily. Test the 
Experiment on arrangement. 
Design the clay slab by impressing with the gadgets. Trim 
the edges to the desired shape or follow the shape created 
by the rolling. Form into a shallow concave by any one 
of the methods pictured. When the slabs have dried over- 


Select one or two gadgets. 
imprint on a bit of clay. 


These 
Red clay is 

White or 
light clay bodies appeal more to children when a colored 
glaze is used. Dip glazing is the easiest for young children 
Older pupils find brushing on the glaze easy. Prepare a 
place to work by covering the desk or table with newspaper 
then a damp cloth. Clay may be presented to the children 
in the form of a brick from which three-eighths to one-half 
inch sections are cut or in small balls. 


night, a damp sponge is used to smooth the edges. 
slabs are best bisque fired before glazing. 


beautiful when a transparent glaze is used. 


Leafy Terwilliger is art consultant in elementary schools 
of Porterville, California, and advisory editor. Work shown 
is by Margaret Olson's fifth grade at West Putnam School. 


After drying overnight, damp sponge is used to smooth the edges, right. A variety of completed forms is shown on table. 





Sgraffito, white slip on red clay 


Sgraffito, black slip on white clay Mishima, or inlay Wox resist, black slip 
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Sixth of a special series on Clay in the Classroom, 
this article describes various methods of designing 
with colored slip and glaze. 


Examples illustrated 
were especially made for this article by the author. 


GEORGE BARFORD 


DECORATING POTTERY 


Why Decorate Pottery? Valid answers pro and con can be 
found for this question. Here is a “pro’’ answer: from a 
child's standpoint, a ceramic bowl, plate or tile offers a 
chance to use his design ideas on a useful object; second, 
ceramic design problems help a student learn to fit a design 
to a given shape; third, it's fun. 

Most of the decorating methods described in this article 
are to be used on the raw or unfired object. They depend 
for their effectiveness on the use of colored slip (engobe) 
of strong value contrast to the clay body of the piece. For 
example, use white slip on a red clay body; dark blue, red, 
or black slip on white or buf bodies. The slip may be 
sprayed, brushed, painted, spattered, flicked, or flowed on. 

In transferring designs to the clay surfaces, the best and 
most spontaneous method is direct scratching, painting, 
trailing or incising on the clay. Too much or too careful 
preliminary drawing in pencil on the clay can lead to a 
sterile, stilted, and mechanical look. Even if one’s hand 
doesn't always follow one's brain, the results are still better 
than too mechanical a precision. (It took me twenty years 
to learn this—I offer it to you in twenty seconds.) 


Sgraffito. One of the oldest, one of the simplest, one of 
the best of clay decorating methods, sgraffito is from the 
Italian verb Sgraffire, to draw with an iron point. In this 
technique, colored slip is sprayed or brushed on the clay 
piece, and when dry (a few minutes later), a design is 
scratched through the colored slip to the clay body beneath. 


Wax resist, glaze 


Slip painting 


PHOTOS BY NELSON SMITH AND GEORGE BARFORD 


Maiolica on white glaze 


Scratchboard knives, fingernail files, even paring knives 
may be used to do the scratching. Direct scratching is best. 


Slip Painting. Another ancient decorating method used 
by potters of every civilization, slip painting should be 
simple and direct. Two or three coats of slip about the 
consistency of cream are better than one thick coat. Too 
thick a coat will crack off, too thin a coat will partially dis- 
appear in the glaze firing. Use a fairly large water-color 
brush with soft bristles and load it with plenty of slip. For 
splendid examples of slip-painted ware, look to American 


Indian pottery, Peruvian pottery, and Pennsylvania Dutch 
pottery. 


Slip Trailing. Slip-trailed decoration depends on boldness 
for its eect. For this reason, and because the method is so 
simple, it is a good method for the lower grades. Colored 
slip is drawn into a medicine dropper or rubber ear syringe, 
and is trailed through the tip of the syringe onté the surface 
of the clay object. A\n even pressure should be maintained, 


and the slip should be fairly thick. 


Stenciling. The stencil method on raw clay is pursued in 
this manner: positive shapes, such as birds, fist, figures, 
and so forth are cut from paper toweling. The paper towel 
shapes are wet thoroughly with water and pressed onto the 
raw clay surface. Slip of a contrasting color is then im- 
mediately sprayed, spattered, or brushed outward over the 


edge of the stencil shape. A\s soon as the slip has dried, 


Underglaze 








DRAWINGS BY MARGARET S. MITZIT 
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One way to make a bird is to start with an “S” as shown at 
top, made of wire or pipe cleaner, which already suggests a 
bird’s head, neck, and body. Leg and foot may be made of 
four wires or pipe cleaners, held so that one is shorter and 
one is longer than the other two, and twisted together at 
the top. About one-third is left open for toes, arranged 
with a short one in back and a long one in the middle of the 
front three. The bill illustrated at right is one pipestem 
cleaner bent in the middle. Two wires used full length or 
looped would be other possibilities. The head may be formed 
with crepe-paper strips, as shown, or from papier-mache or 
colored paper. The tops of the legs and the end of the body 
wire are twisted together in a firm knot, around which the 
crepe-paper or papier-mache body may be formed. This is 
only one possibility for basic construction. Children should be 
encouraged to experiment and to invent other constructions. 


A circle of wire may be used to support the tail plumage on 
a large full-tailed bird like the turkey or peacock, shown 
at left. Apply paste along the bottom edge of feather strip, 
gather like a fan, and attach to body. A fringe of crepe 
paper, center, may be wrapped around and around bird for a 
full-feathered body. Feathers, right, may be of two colors 
laid together. As many as eight similar feathers may be cut 
at ence with crepe paper grain going length of the feather. 


Fi A 


angles, quickly suggest the bird that is to be. Various 
weights of copper wire, even the fine-hair-like kind that 
some child may bring from an old radio as well as covered 
wire will suggest new ways of working. Heavy wire will be 
necessary only for quite large birds. Help may need to be 
given for twisting wire and for the making of firm joints so 
the parts will not slip. The proportion and position of the 
first wires begin a simple creative process which will lead 
even the most timid child to make a creature all his own. 
Here it should be noted that some children find natural birds 
the only ones worthy of their efforts while others delight in 
the fantastic. Let each child be himself. 

Crepe paper with just a little paste at strategic points 
is most versatile. Sometimes, though, bright bits of construc- 
tion paper, cloth, or yarn will fill a need. Tail feathers cut 
in a strip with scallops or points and gathered into a fan 
shape are easiest for young hands. Older children may try 
longer feathers of various shapes with slashed and curled 
edges. Sometimes these plumes become so large and limp 
that they require wire shafts on the underside to support them. 
These are easily applied with a little paste or paper cement. 
The barbs of the plumes can then be curled and the shafts 
gracefully curved. 

The classroom teacher will immediately think of the 
possibility of correlation with nature study. Correlation 
should work to the advantage of both science and art, but 
the teacher must be very aware of its full implications as 
art, and never subordinate it to any other study. If birds 
in nature are studied this should precede the art lesson by 
some days and thus become an inspiration and guide for 
the art, never a pattern for it. Atrt is a creative activity 
worthy of all the originality a child can muster. 

Birds of wire were first introduced as an art project in 
the third grade, but since have been used at almost every 
grade level. Any bird starts simply; elaboration comes 
naturally to the more mature. The possible variety of detail 
is great if recognition of the finished project as a real bird 
is the aim, and diversity is infinite if fantasy is to have its full 
fling and the end product to be a thing never seen on earth 
nor in the air. Originally these birds of wire were made to 
be played with as toys. However, besides this very worthy 
use, children make them for mantel and table decorations 
and for favors. One teacher, learning so that she might 
pass her knowledge on to her pupils, pinned hers on as a 
lapel pin. It was beautiful. High school people made them 
a foot or more tall to add exotic detail to a romanticized 
tropic night—their Junior Prom. Tall birds dipped their bills 
almost into a pool of real water and small birds perched 
lightly among the leaves and stars of the overhead mobile. 


Anna E. Pauli teaches third grade at Peoria, Illinois, and 
Margaret S. Mitzit is art teacher at Lockport Township High 
School, Lockport, Illinois. Miss Pauli made the peacock on 
page 35, and Mrs. Mitzit made the drawings on page 36. 
We are sorry that space did not permit inclusion of the many . 
examples of work by bothchildren and adults which were sent. 
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Designing with colored yarn and paper will be of interest 
to children of all ages. Select paper that the needle can 
penetrate easily and provide a wide assortment of colored 
or textured paper for the forms to be fastened to the base. 
Since this media has not been used extensively it may provide 
a new way to interest students who fail to find satisfaction 
in traditional art materials. The stigma of “sewing” will 
disappear when the word “‘tieing’’ is substituted for the 
process used in fastening the designs to the base. Boys as 
well as girls will surprise the teacher with a new-found 
interest in this old media, leading to applique of fabrics. 
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Cut an assortment of shapes out of colored paper, textured 
paper, corrugated cardboard, or colored advertisem'ents from 
a magazine. Experiment with arrangements. Get a selection 
of colored string, yarn, or thread, and a large needle for 
stitching the forms in place. Let the combination of the 
yarn or thread and the cut shapes suggest the designs that 
the children will produce. Remember that the stitches used 
are important in the design. The excellent article, page 11, 
will suggest many possibilities, including use of textiles. 








DRAWINGS BY ARNE W. RANDALL 


DESIGNING WITH 
YARN AND PAPER 


ARNE W. RANDALL 





A second grader tries her hand with yarn and textured paper. 


Ame W. Randall is chairman of the applied arts department, 
Texas Technologica! College, Lubbock, and advisory editor. 







A junior high school boy tried corrugated cardboard, below. 
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There were discussions, demonstrations, exhibitions, excellent addresses, and serious work, but everybody found time for fun. 
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Seen at the Cleveland Convention 


Bill Milliken, whose candid camera is much in evidence at art conventions, took these informal shots during the National 
Art Education Association Conference, April 11 to 16. The conference sessions were held at the Hotel Statler, Cleveland. 
































The third biennial conference produced a strong feeling of national unity. These photos show the enthusiasm which prevailed. 
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COLO 
BRILLIANTS 
BECAUSE THEYRE SO 
EASY 70 USE/? 














Brilliants - 
‘Si SE BRED 


ARE WINNING THE PRAISE 
OF STUDENTS, TEACHERS 
AND SUPERVISORS 






_ BECAUSE: 
_XC. THEY'RE SO EASY TO USE 


‘The semi-solid cakes of highly concen- 

"trated color instantly release strong, 
opaque tempera at the touch of a wet 
brush. Use more water if transparency is 
desired. And they are easy to apply to 
almost any surface—paper, acetate, glass, 
metal, cork, etc. Ideal for all art and art 
craft color work! 


“ANNO ADVANCE PREPARATION 
‘1’ Nothing to mix, nothing to spill, nothing 
(.to spoil. No tedius clean-up when the 
class period is ended. 
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“K-24 SPARKLING, BRILLIANT COLORS 
Pleasing palettes of 24, 12, 8 and 4 
colors, and in INDIVIDUAL color cakes, 


REGULAR and "BIGGIE" Size. 
WRITE TODAY 


FOR YOUR 


“TEST” SAMPLE 







teachers. 


ACTUAL 
SIZE 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


Manutacturers of: Chalkboard + Chalk - 
Erasers + Art Material »« Maps + Globes 


ay * 


One Regular Size Brilliant, plus 
full information, sent FREE to 








Helpful Folder Giving ideas and meth- 
ods for using Genie Handipaint, this folder 
fairly sparkles with variety. It shows with 
text and illustrations how to use Genie for 
screen printing and finger painting. In 
addition, it suggests other uses for this 
medium such as easel painting, monoprint- 
ing, string painting, sponge painting—to 
name a few of them. With this folder as 
your guide, you'll see how easy it is to make 
screen printing a creative activity enjoyed 
by all your pupils. It gives: the few ma- 
terials and tools you need to get started, 
suggests a variety of fabrics, and gives help- 
ful hints on printing your designs. The same 
kind of helpful information is also given for 
using Genie for finger painting. 

For your free copy of this four-page 
folder, simply write Binney & Smith, Inc., 
380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
and ask for the Genie Handipaint folder. 


Craftint Buys Devoe The purchase by 
Craftint Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio, of the 
Art Materials Division of Devoe & Ray- 
nolds Co., Louisville, Kentucky, was an- 
nounced recently by principals of both 
companies. The Devoe line of nontoxic 
school art supplies will continue to be sold 
under the new name, Craftint-Devoe. If you 
would like further information on art materials 
purchased in the past from Devoe, simply 
write to new manufacturer, Craftint Mfg. Co. 
1615 Collamer Ave., Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


Summer Study The thirty-seventh Sum- 
mer session at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology will offer teachers and other pro- 
fessional workers an intensive program in 
music, painting and design, printing, 
psychology and education. These courses 
will be given over a six-week period, June 
27 to August 6. Taught according to the 
famed ‘‘Carnegie Plan of Professional Edu- 
cation,"’ Carnegie’s Summer courses offer 
the same quality as those provided during 
the regular academic year. Major differ- 
ence during the Summer is that classes are 
kept smaller allowing faculty members more 
intimate acquaintance with the educational 
problems of the individual student. Detailed 
information on courses offered in the Carne- 
gie Summer sessiéns may be obtained by 
writing Director, Summer Sessions, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


Summer Craftwork If you plan to do 
Summer study in the crafts this year, you 
will be interested in a folder offered by 
Rochester Institute of Technology, School 
for American Craftsmen. It gives complete 
information on courses, faculty, dates, tui- 
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PURE SCORIA PUMICE 
for creative carving 


e Tested in city schools 
e Works easily, quickly 
e Inexpensive 

e Relatively clean 

e Sustains interest 


An excellent medium for the art pupil— 
easily carved, low in cost, with results 
showing up quickly. Saw, rasp, file or 
knife only tool needed. Send dollar bill 
for working sample and suggestions for 


use. 





MAIL COUPON TODAY 


U. S$. Boalee Sunsiy Co.. Inc. ($1 enclosed) 
iva. 


6331 Hollyw 
los Angeles 28, Collif. 


Send me, postage prepaid, Working Sample and 
suggestions for using Carv-it Stone. 
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Students learn fast 


with “SPEED BA| 


LINOLEUM CUTTERS AND 
WATER-SOLUBLE INKS 

.. and they 
enjoy a good block-printing pro- 
gram when they work with these 
rugged, hand ground steel cutters. 
Send today for free lesson plans 
and order a stock of Speedball 
Lino Cutter Sets No. 1. Sold at all 
school supply houses. 


Plow cag HUNT PEN CO. 


Makers of SPEEDBALL products 


SPONSOR OF NATIONAL SCHOLASTIC AWARD 


FOR BLOCK PRINTING 












Announcing the {7 


POWER DRIVEN VARIABLE 
SPEED POTTER'S WHEEL 


Here are professional features never 
before available at such a popular 
price. Versatile enough for the most 
advanced craftsman, yet simple 
enough for beginners’ use. Precision 
built for smooth, long-lived perform 
ance. ‘ Compact, portable, mounts 
anywhere. Ideal for schools and home 
ceramic studios. 


ONLY 


FEATURES Weven oe one 
or teReo AT So Low A BWR 57.50) 
DESIGNED FOR Seu go, 


ust 





New variable speed reducer with adjustable foot con- 

trols provides speed range from 38 to 130 r.p.m. Other 

features include built-in water container, attached 

wedging wire, reversible 9-inch throwing head with 

recess for molding plaster bats. Order by mail now 
or write for complete literature. 


B a | Manufacturing Co., Dept. SA, Burlington, Wis. 





tion and other details you'll want. Write 
School for American Craftsmen, R.I.T., 65 
Plymouth Ave., South, Rochester 8, N. Y. 


Materials Manual A _ new complete 
manual on ordering and using basic art and 
craft materials is offered by The American 
Crayon Company. Compiled through the 
efforts of its educational staff and teaching 
specialists, the manual gives clear, concise 
coverage on the complete field of art supply 
requisitions and their intended uses. Titled 
“How Many, How Much," this 30-page 
booklet is generously illustrated with an 
unusual index-feature enabling anyone to 
find a complete listing of all art mediums 
that a well-balanced art program should 
include. 

This booklet gives you the answers to 
these and other questions. How many do | 
need? The tables of minimum quantities of 
supplies per pupil and per room together 
with an easy-to-follow price key assure 
accurate and adequate requisitions. How 
much will it cost? A current price list is 
inserted for an accurate cost estimate. 
Brackets of quantities show greatest savings 
to schools and other institutions. Special 
emphasis is placed on the pricing of differ- 
ent quantities to encourage school systems 
to take advantage of the accumulative sav- 
ings effected by the manufacturer's packing 
and shipping requirements. How shall | use 
them? The pages of techniques, applica- 
tions and methods give new inspiration and 
‘“‘know-how"’ and explain the objectives and 
value of the art activities. Brief and to the 
point facts concerning quality, working 
characteristics and application of each 
medium, together with ideas for classroom 
use. Also a lively chapter on promoting 
the school art program and handling ex- 
hibits and displays is very useful. 

Send for your copy of “How Many, 
How Much.” Simply mail 50 cents to 
American Crayon Company, Sandusky, 
Ohio, and ask for a copy. 


New Colors Weber Costello Company 
has announced a new line of Alphacolor 
art materials which will be known as 
ALPHACOLOR BRILLIANTS. They are 
semisolid cakes of highly concentrated 
pigment which provide tempera-water 
colors in a new easy-to-use form. Instantly 
responsive to water, BRILLIANTS are quick- 
lifting and produce a strong, opaque 
tempera, easily and smoothly applied with 
a brush. Simply dip the brush in water and 
apply to the color to release a bright, smooth 
color. If transparency is desired use more 
water. BRILLIANTS flow smoothly on 
paper, cardboard, wood, rubber, cork and 
adhere remarkably well to difficult-to-paint 
surfaces such as acetate, metal and glass. 
Because of their versatile and many uses 
these colors have varied applications in pro- 
fessional and amateur art work, school art, 
craftwork, sign and display work and home 
color use. 

Complete information and a free sample 
of BRILLIANTS will be sent upon request 
to Weber Costello Company, Chicago 
Heights, Ill. 
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IN CERAMICS 


MATCH YOUR 
STUDENTS’ 
PROGRESS WITH 
PROPER 
MATERIALS 


As your students learn to work ceramic materials 
and develop additional care and talent, match 
the quality of clays and glazes with their appreci- 
ation of the art and their interest in creating better 
and better pieces. 


Glazes which can be applied to almost any clay 
are completely acceptable to your beginners. 
They'll be fascinated by beautiful colors resulting 
from firing their first projects. As long as brilliant, 
lively hues are produced, a little crazing will not 
discourage the novice. 


As your students progress, the more careful and 
talented will want more professional-like results, 
and should be supplied with better grade ma- 
terials. Matched clay bodies and glazes are a 
must at this point. Tailored for each other, 
matched materials produce smooth, craze-free 
surfaces as well as beautiful, brilliant colors. 
Creative experimentation for unusual effects is 
possible. 


Ask your supplier about the complete line of 
Pemco matched clays, colors and glazes. He'll 
be glad to furnish you with data sheets covering 
these products. Study these sheets . . . consult 
your dealer . . . and select materials formulated 
specifically for school use and the degree of 
proficiency exhibited by your students. 


PEMCO’S On-TEN 
MATCHED CLAY BODIES 


and GLAZES 
. . . Most popular NON-TOXIC materials 


Write for Descriptive Literature A-6 








POTTERY ARTS DIVISION 


PEMCO fae) 110) 7 ale). 


Baltimore 24, Maryland 


One of the world’s largest suppliers 
to the ceramic industry 














New Book 
MASK MAKING 


e Creative Methods and Techniques 
By MATTHEW BARANSKI, 


Teaching or learning—making masks is easier—has 
@ more incentive—with this idea-filled book to help you 


Art Teacher, Buffalo, N. Y. Public Schools 


With its many illustrations and readable text, this book gives a host of ideas to 


NEW IDEAS 
FOR: 


eTeaching three- 


dimensional design. Check These Features 


@ Plays, masquerades, 
dances, assemblies, 
holiday programs, 
puppet shows, wall 
decorations. 


ished pieces. 


acquired materials needed 
Correlating artcraft 


ith oth jects. 
with other subjects Sound creative art approach. 


Use the ideas this book 
brings you to spark 
action and incentive 
and give a lift to your 
program with the thrill 
of satisfying, creative 


© Fully illustrated with. drawings of you 
processes and photographs of fin- 


@ Only a few simple tools = easily 


help you in designing and making original, colorful, and useful masks for all 
occasions—from a variety of media. Only a few simple tools and inexpensive 
and easily acquired materials are needed. 


e Gives ideas and processes to oop 
design and make original, 
colorful and useful masks. 


© Material is presented to encourage 
you to make your own truly orig- 
inal designs. 


Fully illustrated with drawings of processes and photographs of finished pieces. 


10 Chapters—112 Pages—$5.50 Postpaid. 


We'll gladly send on 10 days approval 
ORDER COPIES TODAY 


From your dealer or direct 


THE DAVIS PRESS, 


INC., Publishers 
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you can get the 


COLORS 


you want — 
BRILLIANT * INTENSE 
OPAQUE * QUICK-DRYING 
PERMANENT * INTERMISCIBLE 
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WATER SOLUBLE OIL BASE 
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BRILLIANT 
CERAMIC 


COLORS... 


Ready for 
instant use! 


No fuss! No muss! Just dab a brush into any 
of the 15 Liquid Overglaze or i5 Liquid 
Underglaze Colors and apply directly to 
your ware. Each set contains strong, deep 
colors. Easy to mix for intermediate shades 
or with white for pastels. There’s one full 
ounce of color in each underglaze jar; 1/10 
Ib. of color in each overglaze jar. Each 15- 
color set is attractively boxed with two 
multi-purpose brushes and instructions. Or- 
der today! 








B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc. SA 
45-47 Park Place, New York 7, N .Y. 
Gentlemen: Attached is my check for... . 

() Liquid Overglaze Set...........0.0........ $10.00 

C) Liquid Underglaze Set.................... 5.00 

I will pay shipping charges. 

ee se aici Dtaihclateninsei 
ADDRESS bidet iienienbiiaiiinianis ia camsiltiiiain 
oo 


(_] Send me the Drakenfeld catalog 
of prepared glazes, clay bodies, 
electric kilns and other ceramic 
supplies. 


“Drakenteld 














Apologies to Burma Frank Wachowiak 
writes to tell us that in his excellent article 
last month an error was made on the twenty- 
fifth line, page 20. The last words should 


have been “their religious holidays" 
misplaced space made it 
holidays.” 


but a 
“the irreligious 
We regret the error made in the 
Worcester plant, and extend our apologies. 


From West Virginia Elsie Mae Davis 
writes: ‘‘Just a little news to a new editor 
| have been a subscriber to the School Arrts 
Magazine since 1922 with the exception of 
one year. | have on file all of my copies 
and | have in my possession copies of 1918- 
1919 that were given to me by a former art 
teacher. | enjoy the magazine so very 
much and | like the new format of the maga- 
zine very much. The covers have all been 
From a long-time sub- 
scriber, who has been inspired through the 
years by the School Arts Magazine." The 
writer has taught art at Garnett High School, 
Charleston, West Virginia, since 1922. 


quite interesting 


From California Alfred Schmidt of Long 
Beach writes: ‘‘l wish to commend you on 
your editorial in the March 1955 issue of 
School Arts titled ‘Nobody Is Normal.’ It 
was one of the finest statements on the field 
of exceptional children that | have ever 
read. It summed up in one page what some 
authors take books to say. All told, it was 
a fine contribution to the whole field of 
exceptional children 

“As a teacher of mentally retarded 
children, | can fully appreciate your article. 
It provided me with certain statements that 
| have found useful in parent-teacher con- 
ferences, an area in the field of the mentally 
retarded that needs much research. Your 
editorial at least helped me over some of 
the rough spots in explaining what is 
‘normal’ and what is not. | also found the 
article of excellent use in a course | teach at 
UCLA on arts and crafts for exceptional 
children. The class is composed of teachers 
in elementary and special training classes. 
They, too, felt your editorial was a worthy 
contribution to the field in genera!. Once 
again, congratulations on a job well done." 


About the Covers Mrs. Eula Milburn 
of Douglasville, Georgia, writes: “My third 
grade children are immensely interested in 
the cover of April School Arts. Could we 
have the artist's conception of it?” 


We have asked the cover artist if he would 
reply to your question and we hope you will 
hear from him soon. We have tried during 
the past two years to have every cover very 
different from other covers. We believe 
that a cover, like a poster, should stimulate 
interest and make you want to look inside. 
During the current school year, three covers 
showed children at work, three covers were 
works of children, two were by art school 
students, and two were by a recent graduate 
of an art school. We are trying to avoid any 
one standard kind of cover for Schools Arts. 





















CHILD GROWTH IN ART 


In evaluating her art education program a teacher said, 
“What should | have passed on to my fifth graders in art 
about drawing and painting?’’ Presumably the question is, 
“What have | made it possible for the children to learn?” 
Examples of work will be used here to denote some of the 
kinds of growth which can take place on this level. 

Dr. Mary Witt,* teacher of the group from which the 
illustrations came, is genuinely interested in the visual 
arts as a medium of communication. She feels that an effec- 
tive educational program cannot be developed without 
them. Not especially experienced in the arts herself, she, 
however, brings to her work with the boys and girls a greater 
maturity in such areas as (1) recognition of the wealth of 
ideas each has to share, and (2) awareness to possibilities 
of translating these ideas through the use of materials into 
visual form. She knows that the ten-year-old, in his own 
art work, is increasingly analytical in attitude and ready 


*Dr. Mary Witt is fifth grade teacher in Florida State University Dem- 
onstration School, Tallahassee, Florida. Dr. Eugene Boyce, principal. 
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Inning teacher 


to observe differentiation of parts as well as able to organize 
them in more complex fashion. It is with such a background 
of understanding that this teacher in the school art experience 
attempts to call on the fullest thinking, feeling and doing 
resources of the child. Specifically, ONE of her objectives 
is to extend the child's insight into the more purely art 
aspects of the problem. 

A comparison of representative examples of early 
(Picture No.’ 1) and later work (Pictures No. 2, 3, and 4) 
indicates child growth which took place in Dr. Witt's room. 
The first picture, for example, is merely a pencil-outlined 
colored-in drawing of horses whereas number two, done by 
the same child several months later, serves in addition the 
child's purpose of actual expression of a deeply-felt idea, 


“Sir Barnstable After Paul Revere.” 


acterized by flat, static, undifferentiated silhouettes of one 


Number one is char- 


plane only, but in number two, horses as well as other parts 
of the picture have rhythm and there is better feeling for 
relationship of forms. The latter picture indicates more of a 
functioning knowledge of horses, buildings, sky and ground. 
This is shown partly through the use of textural qualities 
produced by a unique use of the brush and tempera medium. 
Crayon in the first picture is used unimaginatively, the 
same “neat’’ quality of stroke being carried throughout. 
Picture number three, ““A Pack Train,’ and number four, 
“An Early Flat Boat,” though done by other children, also 
illustrate a greater awareness to visual qualities of art 
expression. This is seen in the use of color—dark, light, 
warm, cool and dull as need demanded; textural treatment; 
and organization and utilization of picture space. In sum- 
mary, then, ten-year-olds through proper guidance in their 
art activity, can develop greater understanding of the visual 
art problem and acquire art skills at the same time they are 
learning to identify themselves more deeply and clearly 
with each experience. 





Dr. Julia Schwartz is associate professor, Arts Education 
Department, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida. 






COMPLETE 
ART AND 
CRAFT 
SUPPLIES ! 





LeisureCrafts has served the School Market for 
over 50 years and draws on this valuable experi- 
ence to offer the highest quality Art and Craft 
material at the most competitive prices. Complete 
stocks of paints, papers, pencils, brushes, teaching 
aids, clays, leathercraft, ceramics, metalcraft, edu- 
cational materials, etc. — featuring such names as 
Amaco, Fine Art, Binney & Smith, Devoe, Milton 
Bradley, Craftool, X-acto, and many more. 


LeisureCrafts 


$28 SOUTH SPRING STREET 
LOS ANGELES 13, CALIF. 
Att. School Dept. (A-2) 
Free ! Two 1955 Catalogs now available. 
“*Leathercraft"’ or “Arts and Crafts""—specify cat- 
alog desired. Write for NEW Indian Craft Bulletin. 





FOR DESIGNING- DECORATING 


Colorful Crafts Catalog — listing many attrac- 


tive items all ready for designing and d ting. Free 
to teachers—others 10c. ~, 


%e0-P CRAFT C0.7.-. oe 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 














TOOLS for WOODCARVING, 
SILK SCREEN PRINTING, 
SCULPTURING and all 





ART and CRAFT SUPPLIES 
> are in the 
FAVOR, RUHL CATALOG 








Plan your purchases with our cat- 
alog. Shop AT YOUR LOCAL 
ART SUPPLY STORE. If your 
‘ gtore doesn’t have what you want, 
THEY CAN GET IT FROM 
FAVOR, RUHL. Free catalog sup- 
plied to class or school. write 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO., INC. 
425 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Ill 









to get BETTER RESULTS 
and GREATER SATISFACTION 
teaching Arts and Crafts 


H tt's ill d catalog lists 
and prices all the tools and sup- 
plies needed for making hundreds 
of useful and attractive articles 
in metal, wood, leather, potery. 
reed, etc. Includes bookbinding 
block printing, basketry, toymak- 
ing, looms and weaving. 


jJ. L. HAMMETT CO. 
264 Main St. Cambridge, Mass. 
SEND FOR YOUR FREE CATALOG TODAY! 
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MODERN 


DUAL-PURPOSE ART DESK 





Designed by a school architect. Equipped with 
automatic raising and lowering device for effi- 
ciency and silent operation. 


Available in Palomino or Natural Birch Finish 
Free Catalog on Request 


DESKS OF AMERICA, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT 6, CONNECTICUT 





SELECT YOUR OWN 
PRECIOUS STONES 


Finest collections sent on 30-day approv- 
al. Pay only for what you keep. Expertly 
cut and polished Amethyst, Garnet, To- 
paz, Jade, etc. Perfect for rings, brooches 
pendants, earrings. 50¢ AND UP 
Write Today! JOHN J. BARRY CO. 
Dept. A, 447 Book Bidg., Detroit 26, Mich. 








Enameling Kilns 


of Several Types and Sizes 


Reduced Prices for one 
month, mail orders 





Petterson Multi-Unit Kilns ‘997 5: AcAci4 sT- 


COMPTON, CALIF. 





FREE CATALOG 





ke ART & CRAFT SUPPLIES 


OVER 25 YEARS 
A Dependable source of Supply For ART and CRAFT 
Departments. May we serve you. 
DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


Die 
oe, 
GR Dept. SA-655 











Write For Literature 
Fine Tools for Hond Weaving 


LOOMS - SHUTTLES 
"Speed-Warp" 
"Bob-O-Count” 


¥, A < 
The WEDS W.H;WADE LoomShop 


Rt. 3, Box 479, McLaughlin Rd., San Jose, California 
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COPPER 
AND CERAMIC JEWELRY 
America’s Largest Selection of Shapes, 
Enamels, Jewelry Findings, Kilns and 
Ceramic Press Molds. 

SEND TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG Dept.SA 









128 MAIN STREET-HACKENSACK, N.WJ. 








ART FILMS 









Dr. Thomas Larkin, who reviews art films 
for our readers, is coordinator for the art 
education area at University of Michigan. 
Address: 143 College of Architecture and 
Design, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 








We so often concentrate on films 





that we forget how stimulating slides 





can be. A few slides can often set 






the point or open a new avenue of 
approach without the physical prep- 
aration necessary for a film. 








In the area of contemporary archi- 





tecture we find many slides of work 
by Wright, Von der Rohe, Neutra, 
and the best contemporary architects. 
Art Education is well done in the 
slide group, New Direction in Three 
Dimensions. This group shows work 








done in a variety of three-dimensional 
materials by seventh to twelfth grade 
students under the direction of Frank 
Wachowiak, of the State University 
of lowa. 








A most exciting group is the 
African Negro art collection which 





shows in color a representative group 
of masks, sculpture, and crafts from 
the finest art producing areas of 
Africa. A little-known but very 
rich area of study is to be found in 
early American crafts and folk art. 
A fine series of slides on this subject 
taken from the Index of American 
Design, which is probably the best 
and largest collection of early Ameri- 
can art material available. All the 
above slides are made and dis- 
tributed by Konrad Prothmann, Soper 
Avenue, Baldwin, L. I., New York. 

With this reminder of the possibility 
of slides, | would like to mention a 












film that can be used as a social 





studies enrichment film, a fun film, an 






example of a good film using many 
new visual techniques. It is called the 
“Romance of Transportation,” by 
the National Film Board of Canada. 
The story of the growth of trans- 
portation is told through cartoon 
techniques and narrated in a very 
humorous but factual way. 











May correction: In referring to the fine M. C. 
Cooper filmstrip on Bruegel, a typographical 
error made it ‘Breoghol."" Common spell- 
ings ‘‘Breugel'’ and “Breughel,”” add to 
confusion. 














EDMUND B. FELDMAN 


Dr. Edmund B. Feldman, book reviewer for this month, is art 
director at the State Teachers College, Livingston, Alabama. 


A welcome addition to the professional literature in art 
education is Manuel Barkan'’s A Foundation for Art Educa- 
tion (The Ronald Press, 1955, $4.00). It is a hard-hitting 
book, strongly opinionated (in the best sense), and it meets 
virtually every issue in art education head on. Professor 
Barkan's intent is to illuminate the teaching of art and the 
social and cultural context in which art teaching takes 
place by bringing ideas from the social sciences and phi- 
losophy to bear upon these critical areas. Despite the wide 
scope of the volume, it is by no means entirely theoretical; 
there are numerous illustrations of teaching practices and 
practical advice which can be immediately applied.  |f 
there is any fault in the book, it is due to an excess of riches: 
too many suggestive ideas compressed into too little space. 
The material on theories of creativity, for example, deserves 
more extended treatment. Dr. Barkan has been obliged to 
offer the contributions of Gestalt psychology in one para- 
graph, of psychoanalysis in a few scattered references. Also, 
there is no reference to the work of Otto Rank, Kurt Moffka, 
Douglas Morgan, Norman Meier, and Rudolph Arnheim 
in the psychology of art. As a result the text has a some- 
what summary and jumpy quality. 

As an educator of broad culture and liberal leanings, 
Professor Barkan makes a number of statements with which 
we can agree immediately; yet he offers them in a manner 
which is somewhat dogmatic. | am convinced this is due 
to an infelicity of style, the tendency to write four or five 
declarative statements in a row, without qualifications, and 
then to close the paragraph. There are nevertheless a 
number of insights and acute observations which every art 
teacher will recognize as eminently valid. For example, 
Professor Barkan says, ‘In many schools, art is taught as an 
unrelated grammar of line, form, and color without reference 
to an individual's unique ideas.’ This seems especially 
pertinent to some instruction in design; we are tempted to 
ask, “ ‘design’ of what? to which ends? for whose ends?” 
There is also the excellent statement which might sum up the 
total purpose of art in education: ‘Through experience in the 
arts we seek a design quality to living itself—individual 
sensitivity to relationships in the process of living.” The 
reader will find this a provocative and stimulating book. 


An understanding of visual style is something every art 
teacher needs because style reveals secrets about individ- 
vals and epochs which would otherwise be concealed; it is 


the closest thing to the language of art. If we could look 


at a child's creative work and read it the way we read an 





new teaching ais 


essay or a poem, the profession of art education would make 
a great leap toward its goal of helping the individual to 
find and understand himself through creative expression. 
Since there are not many books which teach style-reading or 
style analysis, we have to learn the technique from the best 
examples we can find. 

A very superior model for demonstrating style analysis is 
found in Art in East and West by Benjamin Rowland, Jr. 
(Harvard University Press, 1954, $5.00). Professor Rowland 
has compared apparently similar examples of figures, por- 
traits, landscapes, sculptures and still-life paintings by 
Oriental and Western artisis. He begins his comparisons 
by describing the style of a pair of similar works—one 
from the East and one from the West—and then he analyzes 
the technical, cultural and ideological factors behind the 
style. In some cases he finds the similarities in style are only 
superficial resemblances; and in others, they are the result 
of related solutions to common problems. What will be 
most interesting to the reader is the analytic process by which 
Professor Rowland arrives at his conclusions. His responses 
to each work under discussion are not only knowing, but 
also extremely sensitive; they show what can be found in the 
art of any time or place if only one knows how to see. 


In recent years, the mobile has evolved from a witty art 
comment on the machine and the machine process into a toy, 
a window decoration, and also a serious art form. The 
popularity of mobiles probably stems from admiration for 
Calder's genius and from everyone's fascination with dy- 
namic forms in balance. While it is fairly easy to construct 
something which may be called a mobile, it is more difficult 
fo create a mobile which is expressive, which embodies 
the humor, satire, or delight with lilting movement which 
we find in the best work of Calder. It is a good idea to 
remember that a mobile is sculpture, an art form, and not 
a toy, which is a play form. John Lynch's latest book, 
Mobile Design (Studio Crowell, 1955, $3.95) is sure to find 
a large public because of the excellent sculptural examples 
he uses as illustrations. It contains an interesting discussicn 
of motion and space, of pictorial sources of design, and a 
number of plates of mobiles, stabiles, and constructions by 
Calder, David Smith, Miro, Lassaw, Kastner, and many 
others. Like mobiles themselves, this book is amusing, 
lighthearted, and handsome. 


Any book reviewed in School Arts may be ordered through the Creative 
Hands Bookshop, 156 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts 
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A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Est. 1876. Professional training with diploma course 
in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Painting, Sculpture, Jew- 
elry, Silversmithing. Commercial Arts, Ceramics. 
Teacher Training Course. 8 Traveling Scholarships 
available. Unlimited contact with Museum collec- 
, tion through study and lectures. Catalog on request. 
EVENING SCHOOL certificate course in Graphic Arts, 


Sculpture Ceramics, Painting. Special courses in Calligraphy, 
Lettering, Interior, TV. and Plastic Design. 


RUSSELL T. SMITH, Head of School 


230 The Fenway Boston, Mass. 








THE 


| NSTITUTE 
SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


Painting, Sculpture, Ceramics, Drawing, Advertising 
Design, Dress Design, Weaving, Art History, Crafts, 
Teacher Training. Accredited. Cat. Box 134 


TERM BEGINS JUNE 27, 1955 
Michigan Ave. at Adams, Chicago 3, Ill. 





SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
Courses leading to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts, 
combining professional training in art with a strong liberal 
arts background. Major programs in fashion illustration, 
advertising design, painting, art teacher training, interior 
design, and illustration. 

For catalog write 
Director of Admissions 
705 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 








PIUS XII INSTITUTE 


Villa Schifanoia Florence, Italy 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
FOR WOMEN 


North Central accreditation 
for M.F.A. and M.A. degrees 


Professional training in painting, sculpture, and art 
history, by masters from the Accademia di Belle 
Anti, and the University of Florence. Access to 
famous art collections through study and lectures. 
A few scholarships are available. Unusual oppor- 
tunities for teachers of art on sabbatical leave. 


For information address: 
Box 401, Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois 





The most successful professional 
people are those who plan for a future 
of gradual advancement in responsi- 
bility, prestige, and financial security. 


We can help you to plan such a 
program by advising you of better 
positions that are currently available. 


NORTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


1836 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio 


Member, National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
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JUNE 1955 


ART AND CRAFT INSTRUCTION 


Art Institute of Chicago 46 
Boston Museum School 46 
Boston University { 46 
Chautauqua Art Center 46 
Northern Teachers’ Agency 46 
Rosary College 46 


ART, DRAWING AND PAINTING 


American Crayon Company Cover IV 
Binney & Smith, Inc. Cover Il 
Milton Bradley Company 3 
Craftint Manufacturing Co. 4 
M. Grumbacher 40 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 2, 41 
Lewis Artist Supply Co. 46 
Talens & Son, Inc. 42 
Weber Costello Company 40 
F. Weber Company 2 


BOOKS, FILMS AND PRINTS 


The Davis Press, Inc. Cover III 


CERAMICS, KILNS AND POTTERY 


B &I Mfg. Company 41 
Bergen Arts & Crafts As 
S. A. Buell Kilns 46 
Craftools, Inc. 46 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co. 42 


Pemco Corporation 


Petterson Multi-Unit Kilns 


FURNITURE 
Desks of America . 1 44 


HANDCRAFT MATERIALS 


John J. Barry Co. 44 
Dwinnell Craft Shop 44 
Favor, Ruhl & Company 4a 
J. L. Hammett Company 44 
Leisurecrafts 44 
Metal Crafts Supply Company 46 
The O-P Craft Company, Inc. 44 


U. S. Pumice Supply Co., Inc. 40 
The W. H. Wade Loom Shop 


LEATHER, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 




















T HEADQUARTERS 
pang: yb vee or Professional 
ewelry-making tools and 
hers and craftsmen. As 
ling silver 


Metalwork andj 
materials for teac 
for folder on plain and fancy ster 
beads for necklaces, bracelets, 
earrings and buttons. Pewter 
and copper available in sheets 
and circles for bowls and gs 

catalog S is yours for 

yee Your money refunde 
on first $3.00 order. 















































$ SUPPLY CU. 


M ETAL C RAFT Providence, R.I. 


10 Thomas Street 

















just a whisper 


. . about the brand 
new Craftool Polish- 
ing Machine. It's a 
complete jewelry and 
ceramic grinding and 
polishing shop. En- 
tirely eliminates polish- 
ing dust! 






For the full story of its 
features send for free 
Catalog SA. 


coco GwieUMEIII) Re iT Bee eceee 


401 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 13, N.Y 













? 


Get prompt service from one of the largest stocks 
of leather, lacing and accessories in the country. Also, wood- 
enware, beadwork, metalwork, and allied crafts. We specialize 
in complete service to schools. Send for big, free, 52-page 
catalog. Write Dept. SA-6. 


SAX BROS., INC., 1111.N. 3rd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 



















QUALITY KILN KITS —$19.95 up 
Easily assembled at home -— For enameling . . . 
porcelain . . - Plug into any 110-V 
line—Safe, efficient, low operating cost. 





. ceramics - 






Write for descriptive literature 


S. A. BUELL KILNS 
BOX 302, Royal Oak, Michigan — Tel, LINCOLN 92-4298 


















Crown Leather Company. 46 
Sax Bros., Inc. 46 
PAINT and PLAY at 


CHAUTAUQUA ART CENTER 


Syracuse University Credit Courses (2-6 credits) 
ALL SUMMER ACTIVITIES INCLUDING 
LIVE SYMPHONIC CONCERTS. 
Painting instruction by REVINGTON ARTHUR 
July Fp feos Mrs. R. M. Skinner, Sec'y 


atalog Chautauqua, New York 





















“Everything For The Artist’ 


Write for your copy on 
your school letterhead 


Mail to: 


































22 SPRUCE ST., 
NEW YORK 38.N. Y. 




















Say You Saw It in 
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ALICE A. D. BAUMGARNER 


Address questions to Dr. Alice Baumgarner, State Director 
of Arts Education, State House, Concord, New Hampshire. 


At what age should a child help make murals? Texas. 


Is it because 
a corridor has a large empty space which a mural would fill? 
ls it because children have something to say and could say 
it best through making a mural? Do the children need 
opportunity to work together, to share ideas, material 
and tools? Would mural making best serve the needs of the 
children? Now that we have decided that the mural’s the 
thing, what can we expect? The child can reasonably 
expect to plan with his peers for size, space, materials 
content. 


Why does a child join in making a mural? 


He can expect to help name and to sometimes 
lead committees who will assume various responsibilities in 
this long-time job. 

Some six-year-olds may work in small groups and pro- 
duce, to their mutual satisfaction, large pictures. One teacher 
stimulated her pupils to cut colored-paper figures of the 
people and animals met in stories. The first time the teacher 
selected portions from each child and grouped these with 
Each child could 
have his own to carry home to interested questioning parents 
and each could enjoy his bit in the group picture. 


paste on a brown-paper background 


During 
the next several weeks many of the stories were illustrated 
in this way with a teacher-selected committee of children 
to choose and arrange. This was not working together in the 
usual way of taking turns, mixing paint, deciding on color 
and sharing brushes. The work of the children was shared, 
because the teacher wanted to guide them to a reorganiza- 
tion of others and their abilities, a basis for respect of others. 

The children in the picture are seven-year-olds who 
planned their mural together. They were keen and eager 
because they had something to say. They had been study- 
ing a colony of bees. The bees had to be returned to their 
regular outdoor home so the children wanted to make a 
picture of some of the interesting things they had learned. 
The mural had real reason to be. Black paint was selected. 
The result of the work of many was more a series of individual 
impressions than a unified mural. The teacher could point 
to many learnings. When the work was near completion a 
jar of black paint was accidently upset. Failure was black 
and certain, until a child suggested that the blot spot was 
just where the queen bee was to be painted. ‘The queen is 
big and black and important. Let's use the blot to make the 
queen.” 

Is there any definite time to begin mural making? As 
the children become more socially aware to work in groups it 
will have greater appeal and will take on deeper meaning. 
The amount of planning will be extended, the length of the 
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questions you ask 

















































project will increase, the children’s concern for the out- 
come will be deeper as well as their satisfaction in the 
result. Until children come to trust the work of their peers, 
teachers often guide mural making through a series of 
collections of individual expressions grouped on a sky and 
earth background. 















































As a member of the art department, | am searching for 
designs for the ideal art room or rooms which would be rec- 
ommended in the planning of the high school. Any infor- 
mation or sources for help will be greatly appreciated. 
Enrollment of the school will be 2,400 pupils. Connecticut. 





























Several building manuals published by state departments 
of education contain helpful suggestions for art rooms. 
You may be able to use the copies in your state library 
or in your state department of education. Have you access 
to such books as School Planning, compiled by Kenneth 
Reid, published in 1951 by F. W. Dodge Corporation, New 
York; Perkins and Cocking, Schools, published by Reinhold, 
New York; 1949; Engelhardt, Engelhardt and Leggett, 
Planning Elementary School Buildings, F. W. Dodge Corpo- 
ration, 1953? You cannot turn the page to find your prob- 
lem precisely solved but you may find many desirable 
features you would choose to incorporate in your planning. 
This may be true for the Architectural Record school build- 
ings numbers such as February and November, 1954 issues. 
The plan made by Fred J. Schmidt for a combination of arts 
rooms he reported in a bulletin: The Evaluation of an A\rts 
Workshop, published by Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana, 1944. 
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Memorandums 


EDITORIAL 





MEMO 10 ART SUPPLY FIRMS 


About this time of the year, we teachers are busy taking 
inventory of our art supplies and searching through catalogs 
for those missing items we want to have on hand for the open- 
ing of the new school term this fall. Administrators are 
breathing down our backs, asking for our requisitions, at 
the same time we must think of other reports, grades, and 
the many other activities which come at the end of the 
term, not to mention the necessary plans for the coming 
summer. Anything you can do to make our work easier at 
this time will be very much appreciated. | am going to tell 
you one of my pet gripes and suggest what you can do about 
it. | hope other teachers who are looking over my shoulder 
will write and tell you if they approve of my suggestion. 
And if you think it is a good idea and are planning to follow 
this suggestion why not write and tell us so? 


It's about your catalogs and price lists. They come in a great 
variety of sizes and shapes, each carefully planned to look 
different and have a personality of its own. We art educators 
can't object to their being unique, but we are wondering 
whether the uniqueness can't be achieved in some other way 
than by having a variety of sizes and shapes. They may 
impress us at the time we receive them, but what really 
counts is how easy it is to locate and use them at the time 
we are making out our supply orders. Take the small cata- 
logs and price lists. We never can find them when we want 
to make out our orders. They are just not big enough to 
defend themselves, and somehow they slip down to the 
bottom of the file drawer and we may never find them until 
years later. Of course, we could make out a separate index 
folder for each company, but it’s a big bother to do this 
and we seldom have time to stop and do this every time a 
new catalog arrives. Even the larger catalogs frequently 
do not have the date on the cover, and there is nothing 
quite so annoying as to have to correct our prices and make 
out a new order because the catalog used was outdated. 


We would like to suggest that the art supply firms adopt 
a standard-size catalog which cen be easily filed Firms 
which provide building materials and equipment have long 
had a standard size of eight and one-half by eleven inches, 
which architects can easily file. The long trim edge bears 
an index which enables the architect to locate the catalog 
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easily. Our suggestion is that a similar plan be used for 
art catalogs. The margin index could include a simple form 
of materials classification, the name of the company, and 
the date of publication. Set in small type, this would not 
interfere with the cover design, and it would make it easy to 
file, and therefore more likely to be around when it is needed. 
A great many firms already use this size and it would be 
simple to adopt the index feature. A study leading to some 
sort of standardization might be a good project for the 
National Art Materials Trade Association, the Related 


Arts Service, or a similar group catering to the schools. 


MEMO TO OUR READERS 


This issue of School Arts marks the completion of the second 
year that | have been privileged to be your editor. As | 
look back over these past twenty issues | am very grateful 
to the contributors and those who edit the special features, 
as well as to the many readers who have offered constructive 
suggestions. Comments expressed in letter and in person at 
the conferences of the National Art Education Association 
and Committee on Art Education indicate that our efforts 
have been well received by professional art educators. We 
want School Arts tocontinue to merit your approval, and we 
promise you that we will work hard to follow your suggestions 
for the coming year. We need your help, both in offering 
suggestions and in writing articles that meet your test of what 
School Arts should offer its readers. A revised folder of 
Suggestions for Writers is available from the editorial office 
in Buffalo. Although each issue in the coming year will 
include a variety of articles for diferent age levels and 
interests, the following monthly themes will be featured: 


September 1955 . 
October 1955 
November 1955 
December 1955 
January 1956 
February 1956 


Art Activities for the Young Child 
Art Activities for the Older Child 
Painting Activities at Various Ages 
Drawing Activities at Various Ages 
The Three-dimensional Art Program 
Basic Materials for the Art Program 


March 1956 Graphic Arts in the School Program 
April 1956 Changing Ideas About Art Education 
May 1956 Art Education in Today's One World 
June 1956 Art Programs Outside of the School 
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Announcing - NEW BOOK 


EXPLORING 
PAPIER-MACHE 


By Victoria Bedford Betts 


Art Consultant, Binney & Smith, Inc., Studio, New York City 


A Book of Ideas and Methods for Teachers 


An idea book because it's filled with creative ideas for the classroom—with papier- 
mache as the medium. A methods book because it gives you the materials and 
techniques to use in making a host of exciting and useful things from papier-mache. 
In addition, it encourages you at every turn to experiment with materials—easily 
available materials found in classroom and home. 








With this book as your guide you'll find how easy it is to use popier-mache to 








In addition to giving you complete guidance for encourage creative activity in your pupils—and have fun, too. Enjoy the vy i 4 
making papier-maché forms—both hollow and ideas for stimulating the imagination and developing creative leadership this boo 
solid—this book also offers many ideas and sug- offers you. Know from firsthand experience the satisfaction of making new and 


; ; , ifferent desi t kle wi iginality. 
gestions for important items like these: texture different designs tha — with a 


with paper, fabric, yarn, paint and materials from 


The material is presented in a way that will be especially appealing to you. 
nature; and such details as hair, eyes, ears and 









trimmings. @ The concise, readable text is supplemented with large photographs of finished pieces. 


@ There are many original sketches to help you visualize the techniques and forms. 





Here is a complete list of the areas covered—a @ All material is graded, from the simplest forms for beginners to those suitable for the 
total of fifteen chapters. high school, adults and professional display people. 

Introduction to Papier- Hollow Birds and Animals @ The activities are classified to help you organize your program. 

Mache Guides for Hand Puppets 


Materials and Equipment @ The basic materials—and optional ones, too—are given at the beginning of each new 









Guides for Marionettes activity. 
—— Variety in Mask Making ve le a | 
eA Ta Toys and Games The activities covered in this book offer such variety in design, form, techniques 
Solid Paper People Gifts and Display and experimentation that you'll use it throughout the year for such activities as 
Solid Birds and Animals Surface Design and Color these: 
Vietiew CenesBetals Sources and Resources Holiday Programs Dances Figure Construction 
Plays Wall Displays Dimensional Design 








rs ‘ Puppet Shows Animal Forms Party Favors 
Exploring Papier Mdaché brings you the stim- 


ulating results of Mrs. Betts’ talent, skill and Posters Models Games and Toys 
experience in teaching creative art and working 
with a wide variety of art media. 





















15 CHAPTERS We'll gladly send on 10 days approval 
Fully Ilustrated—Six in Full Color ORDER COPIES TODAY 


$6 00 POSTPAID from your dealer or direct 
& 


The DAVIS PRESS, Inc. Publishers 


156 PRINTERS BUILDING e WORCESTER 8, MASSACHUSETTS 





P OI Safer he ene Fe VARI Lm Are, 
fot > aoe eee 


Discover new vacation pleasure 
and enjoyment this summer in 
drawing, sketching, and paint- 
ing with these two versatile 
“magic-mediums.” 


SKETCHO is an unusually re- 
sponsive oil crayon for sketching 
and drawing. SKETCHO quickly 
gives free-and-easy oil paint- 











ing effects simply by dipping 

in turpentine. 

PAYONS, the fascinating cray- OIL PAINTING CRAYONS 
on that quickly transforms a 


drawing into a sparkling water- 
color with just a flick of a 


water-filled brush over the 
surface. 





EASY TO CARRY KITS! 
Prang's compact packages con- 
tain all the equipment you will 
need for complete sketching 
and painting pleasure. 
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errs oe noR : CRAYONS 


PAYONS 
WATER COLOR CRAYONS 


‘, 


See the complete range of Prang 
color sets at your favorite source 
of supply or write for illustrated 


ty 
literature. Dept. SA-95 OS 
ee. 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY SANDUSKY,OHIO NEW YORK 





